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Introduction 


The following pages contain the results of an experiment in lin- 
guistic criticism. This experiment was prompted mainly by a 
somewhat embarrassing situation in the field of New Testament 
study, regarding questions of authorship and authenticity. De- 
scribed briefly the situation appears to be one of extreme diversity 
and disagreement. While linguistic and stylistic analysis has 
come to play some part, along with theological and _ historical 
considerations, in modern attempts to decide questions of authen- 
ticity, precisely what part such analysis plays may vary greatly 
from one critic to the next. A wide range of opinion is found 
among scholars as to the value of this whole approach. But 
perhaps the most disturbing disagreement is over the relative 
merits of particular tests. In some cases of disputed authenticity 
one critic will apply one test—e. g., length of the sentences—and 
another will counter with an entirely different test—e. g., use of 
the articular infinitive—and probably arrive at an entirely dif- 
ferent conclusion. Or, as in the case of verbal coincidence in I John 
and the Fourth Gospel,’ there may be radical disagreement among 
those who use the very same test, as to exactly what is proved 
thereby. 

Most appropriate are the remarks of H. J. Cadbury, in his 
1958 presidential address to Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas: 
“The persistent and widely shared doubt of Paul’s authorship 
of Ephesians creates an embarrassment to our profession. . 
Persons who otherwise agree on critical questions often sharply 
differ here.” * This kind of situation raises doubts in some minds 


+See, for example, C. H. Dodd, The Johannine Epistles (London, 1946); W. F. 
Howard, “The Common Authorship of the Johannine Gospel and Epistles,” Journal 
of Theological Studies, XLVIII (1947), 12-25; W. G. Wilson, “An Examination of 
the Linguistic Evidence ... ,” ibid., XLIX (1948), 147-156. 

* New Testament Studies, V (Jan., 1959), 93. 
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as to the value and effectiveness of the linguistic-stylistic approach 
as a means of judging authenticity. Certainly to those already 
inclined to scorn the work of Biblical critics on theological grounds 
this splintering of scholarly judgment must be delightful con- 
firmation of their suspicions. But what makes this “ the scandal,” 
as Cadbury calls it,’ is that supposedly there is less room for 
subjective distortions in linguistic criteria than in any other kind. 
Linguistic evidence is—or, would seem to be—objectively measur- 
able. And yet the present state of things fails to bear this out. 

Therefore, toward the end that there might be greater objec- 
tivity and steadier ground for agreement in dealing with questions 
of authenticity, this experiment was undertaken and the findings 
thereof are here reported. It is an attempt to test and evaluate 
the tests themselves, those criteria which are commonly employed 
by the critics. No claims of finality are made, however; like any 
single experiment this one needs to be followed up, perhaps 
repeated on other material, in order to establish even more firmly 
these findings. 

It was clear at the outset that in trying to test the effectiveness 
of linguistic criteria one would have a decided advantage if he 
could apply certain of these customary tests to a group of writings 
in which a distinction between genuine and spurious was already 
well attested by other evidence and was commonly accepted. By 
such application one could check the results of his selected tests 
against each other and against the known conclusion, thus demon- 
strating the relative effectiveness of each test. It is also possible 
that such an investigation might uncover potential criteria other 
than those usually employed. Moreover, given a test-group once 
attributed to one author but now divided into genuine and spur- 
ious writings on solid critical grounds, one would be in a position 
to see exactly how and to what extent the spurious work borrows 
from, or imitates, the genuine. 

Also, in order to be of real value for New Testament criticism, 
the test-group would have to meet certain conditions. It would 
need to be analogous in as many respects as possible to the prob- 
lematic collections in our canon, such as the Pauline Corpus. 
Within the group of writings there should be a certain degree of 
homogeneity in form and content. Nothing so heterogeneous as, 


® Ibid. 
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for example, the works attributed to Plato would be suitable for 
this purpose. The material should be of sufficient quantity, how- 
ever, to allow to each test a fair and adequate demonstration. 
But where is such a collection of Greek writings to be found? 
It so happens that we have just such a corpus within the circle 
of early ecclesiastical writings, in that collection of letters known 
generally as the “long recension,’ once attributed to Ignatius, 
the early second-century Bishop of Syrian Antioch.* Leaving out 
of consideration the four medieval Latin accretions, the so-called 
Correspondence with St. John and the Virgin,’ we find here twelve 
letters purporting to be sent by Ignatius to various churches and 
individuals and written ostensibly en route to Rome, where the 
author expected to meet a martyr’s death. One other letter 
included in the long recension, one ascribed to a certain “ Mary 
of Cassabola,” need not concern us directly in this study, since 
it was addressed to Ignatius, not by him. These twelve letters 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the pattern of Paul’s corpus, 
though not as voluminous. There is an inner consistency of form, 
notably in the salutations and farewell greetings, and there is 
considerable homogeneity of thought, doctrine, and exhortation. 
The amount of writing is extensive enough for an application of 
the customary linguistic or stylistic tests, while at the same time 
limited enough to be handled conveniently in these pages. 
Most important, as far as our purpose is concerned, these 
letters can be sorted, according to a wide consensus of modern 
scholarship, into two groups: (1) the genuine letters of Ignatius 
to Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, 
Smyrnaeans, and to Polycarp; (2) the spurious letters to Mary 
of Cassabola, Tarsians, Philippians, Antiochenes, and to Hero. 
That this precise division can now be made with practically 
no dissent is due, in the first place, to a series of manuscript 
discoveries in the seventeenth century. Prior to that time, and 
perhaps as far back as the fifth century, the Greek text of 


“Cadbury, op. cit., pp. 95-96, also sees the utility of the Ignatian Corpus for this 
purpose. 

* Obviously late (eleventh or twelfth century) fabrications, they were probably 
known only in the West. See J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (London, 1885), 
Pt. II, I, 223-226. The three volumes which comprise Part II of this work will 
hereinafter be referred to simply as “Lightfoot.” All citations unless otherwise 
designated will be from Part II. 
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Ignatius circulated in its “long recension ”—though of course 
not so designated then. Evidently this completely displaced any 
rival form of the corpus, for during medieval times it seems to 
have been the only form quoted. But with the dawn of a more 
critical age and the increasing attention to ancient MSS, sus- 
picions were aroused among scholars by certain discrepancies 
between the extant text and quotations of early writers like 
Eusebius and Theodoret. Eusebius, furthermore, mentioned only 
seven letters (Historia Ecclesiastica iii. 36) and all his quota- 
tions could be traced to the same seven and to no others. Also, 
misgivings about the authenticity of the other letters (those 
now counted as spurious) were strengthened by discovery of 
obvious anachronisms in them. 

Then, in 1623, a Genevan scholar, Nicholaus Vedelius, printed 
by themselves the seven letters known to Eusebius as genuine, 
putting the others in an appendix as spurious. Vedelius also 
pointed out interpolations in the text of the seven, noting espe- 
cially their dependence upon the Apostolic Constitutions, a work 
produced long after Ignatius’ day. But it was not until the dili- 
gence and acumen of Archbishop James Ussher were turned upon 
it that criticism of the Ignatian Corpus moved beyond the specu- 
lative stage. Observing the coincidence of ancient quotations 
with certain Latin quotations of Robert Grosseteste (ca. 1250) 
and others, Ussher looked for and eventually found two Latin 
MSS containing the seven letters uninterpolated, as he had sus- 
pected, but with nine additional letters also included.® With the 
help of these MSS, Ussher published (1644) his restoration of 
the Greek “short recension ” of Ignatius, accepting as genuine, 
however, only six letters and rejecting the one to Polycarp.’ 

Two years later (1646) Isaac Voss published the short form 
of the Greek text, but this time from an actual Greek MS long 
unnoticed in the Medicean Library at Florence. This lacked the 
letter to the Romans but, as in the Latin MSS, Romans was found 
to be embedded in the “Acts of Ignatius,” which was later (1689) 
published by T. Ruinart at Paris in his Acta Martyrum Sincera, 
thus completing the Greek text of the short recension. 


° Five of the six suspect letters already named (Philippians lacking) plus the four 
medieval Latin accretions. 
* Lightfoot, Pt. II, I, 232. 
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But still the matter of authenticity was not settled, for by this 
time Ignatius had become ammunition in the controversy over 
the episcopacy, and while partisans of both sides quoted from the 
longer corpus, defenders of the high episcopacy were especially 
loath to give up so much “patristic ” support, as acceptance of 
the shorter form would demand. On the other hand, some of 
the Calvinistic opponents of episcopacy went to the extreme of 
rejecting even the short form of text; * their arguments were ably 
refuted by Bishop John Pearson in his Vindiciae Ignatianae 
(1672). As the heat of this debate diminished, resistance to the 
new evidence gradually dissipated, and the authenticity of the 
seven Eusebian letters—also called “the Vossian text ”’—was 
more and more widely accepted. But this was again seriously 
questioned in 1845, when Dr. W. Cureton published a Syriac ver- 
sion of three Ignatian letters—Polycarp, Ephesians, and Romans. 
Cureton suggested that his text, considerably briefer than the 
Greek text, represented the original and genuine form of the 
Ignatian Corpus. Though his theory did not gain wide acceptance 
even at the time of its publication, in the works of Theodor Zahn ® 
and of J. B. Lightfoot it was “ convincingly shown that Cureton’s 
text represents a rather crude abridgment of the original let- 
ters.” *° At the same time other vestigial doubts concerning the 
genuineness of the seven letters of the short form™ and the 
spuriousness of the additional six were, as most competent critics 
agree, laid to rest.1* To cite only one, but doubtless typical, 
assessment of the situation in our generation, P. N. Harrison says 
that the genuineness of the seven letters mentioned by Eusebius 
is “accepted, by almost universal consent, as one of the most 
thoroughly assured results of modern scientific research, for which 
the chief credit is due—as all agree—to Lightfoot... .”* 


*C. C. Richardson, Early Christian Fathers (The Library of Christian Classics, 
Vol. I, London and Philadelphia, 1953), p. 82. 

° Ignatius von Antiochien (Gotha, 1873) and Ignatii et Polycarpi epistulae, martyria, 
fragmenta (Leipzig, 1876). 

*° Richardson, op. cit., p. 83. 

™ Here we depart from the usage of Lightfoot, who referred to texts containing, 
along with the spurious additions, the uninterpolated seven (or six) as the “ middle 
recension,” reserving for the Syriac abridgment the title “ short recension.” 

a So Karl Bihlmeyer in his revision of F. X. Funk, Die Apostolischen Vater (Tii- 
bingen, 1924), Pt. I, pp. xxxiv-xxxv; cf. W. Bauer, Die Apostolischen Véter, I, im 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament (Tiibingen, 1920), pp. 187-188. 

** Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians (Cambridge, 1936), p. 122. 
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As far as this study is concerned, then, it can be taken as a 
working hypothesis that the division now generally recognized 
between seven genuine letters and five (excluding “Mary to 
Ignatius”) spurious letters is correct. As a corollary to this 
hypothesis, it will also be tentatively assumed that the writer of 
the five spurious letters—and, as Lightfoot holds, of the inter- 
polations in the genuine—is one and not many.” Since the five 
letters in question comprise the bulk and certainly the most 
representative part of that writer’s work, we need not deal with 
the interpolations as a whole; reference will be made only to 
those that seem to add significantly to our data. Our test-group, 
then, contains twelve letters—the seven uninterpolated Greek 
letters regarded as genuine and the five additional Greek letters 
now regarded as spurious. (For economy of space the abbrevia- 
tion “Ign” will stand for Ignatius and the genuine letters, and 
“Ps-I” will indicate Pseudo-Ignatius and the spurious ones.) 

As for procedure, we find that this is dictated largely by the 
primary objective, which is to establish by a controlled demon- 
stration of certain linguistic and stylistic tests the value and 
utility of such tests as criteria of authenticity. We propose to 
compare and contrast the two sets of letters with a view to dis- 
covering features which stand out as characteristic in each set 
and which serve most clearly to distinguish the one set from the 
other. Our tests—and the findings—can be arranged under two 
major headings: (1) vocabulary or diction, and (2) style and 
grammatical structure. 

Since no full bibliography will be appended, it is appropriate 
here to mention the texts, editions, and other aids that proved to 
be basic and indispensable in this experiment. First, the work 
of J. B. Lightfoot, already referred to, has served as the basic 
text; though not the most recent, his offers the advantage of 
uniformity, as well as sound scholarship, since it contains an 
annotated text of the spurious letters as well as the genuine.” 
The Funk-Bihlmeyer text, however, has been used as an occa- 
sional check on Lightfoot in the relatively few textual problems 


28 Lightfoot, I, 260; but contrast A. Hilgenfeld, “‘ Die Ignatiusbriefe und die neueste 
Mal ae ihrer Echtheit,” Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, XLVI (1903), 
71-194. 


*°Ign appears in his Vol. IT, Sec. 1; Ps-I in Vol. II, Sec. 2 (separately bound). 
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that affect this analysis. On occasion, too, the text of Kirsopp 
Lake in his The Apostolic Fathers, Volume I, has been compared.** 

In the analysis of vocabulary and in tracing lexical affinity 
the most helpful of many reference works consulted are these: 
W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the 
New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature;*" the 
Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, third edition, 
of E. A. Sophocles; ** A Concordance to the Septuagint, by E. 
Hatch and H. A. Redpath; *° and the invaluable works of E. J. 
Goodspeed, Index Patristicus and Index Apologeticus.° Various 
grammars, of course, provided the background information as well 
as help in the moment-to-moment problems that arose. Special 
mention should be made of those most often pressed into service, 
such as Moulton and Howard, A Grammar of New Testament 
Greek,” and A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the New Testament 
in the Light of Historical Research.” 


*° The Loeb Classical Library Series (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1949). 

*7 A translation and adaptation of W. Bauer’s Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
(4th ed.; Cambridge and Chicago, 1957). 

*8 Cambridge and London, 1914. 

*® London and New York, 1897. 

*° Leipzig, 1907 and 1912, respectively. 

Vol. I, Prolegomena, by J. H. Moulton (8rd ed.; Edinburgh, 1908); Vol. II, 
Accidence & Word-formation, J. H. Moulton and W. F. Howard (Edinburgh, 1919- 
1929). 

22 New York, 1914. 
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Chapter I. The Vocabulary of Ignatius 


I 


If the number of studies made in the vocabulary of various NT 
writers is any index, great significance has been attached in the 
past century to this one area of investigation as a method of 
describing, classifying, and comparing a writer’s literary style. 
Only a fleeting glance at the more recent critical commentaries 
would suffice to demonstrate the increasing emphasis given to 
vocabulary,’ but in addition there have been several special studies 
devoted primarily, if not exclusively, to the subject. Such, for 
example, was that of M. W. Adams on Paul,’ that of Hobart on 
Luke-Acts, and later Cadbury’s on Luke-Acts.* Well known is 
the work on Johannine vocabulary done by Colwell, Torrey, 
Dodd, ete.* Attention to vocabulary is prominent also in Harri- 
son’s work on the Pastorals® and in that of Goodspeed on 
Ephesians.° 

This emphasis is not without good reason. Not least is the 
relatively recent discovery of non-literary papyri, the full poten- 
tial of which has yet to be realized in lexical and exegetical 
addenda for Biblical scholarship. But another, and perhaps more 
relevant to our study, is that vocabulary analysis seems to many 


*In general the NT series of “The International Critical Commentary” (New 
York, 1895 ff.) is a good example; see also the several introductions in The Interpreter’s 
Bible (New York and Nashville, 1951-1957), Vols. VII-XII; and J. Moffatt, Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of the New Testament (New York, 1911). 

* St. Paul’s Vocabulary (Hartford, 1895); cf. Theodor Nageli, Der Wortschatz des 
Apostels Paulus (Gottingen, 1905). 

®'W. K. Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke (Dublin, 1882); H. J. Cadbury, 
The Style and Literary Method of Luke, “ Harvard Theological Studies” (Cambridge, 
Mass., and London, 1919-1920), Vol. VI. 

* Relevant examples of such work include: E. C. Colwell, The Greek of the Fourth 
Gospel (Chicago, 1931); C. C. Torrey, Our Translated Gospels (New York, 1936); 
C. H. Dodd, The Johannine Epistles (London, 1946) . 

°P. N. Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (Oxford, 1921). 

°The Meaning of Ephesians (Chicago, 1933). See also E. Percy, Die Probleme 
der Kolosser- und Epheserbriefe (Lund, 1946). 
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critics one of the surest, most objective tests for appraising a 
writer’s literary position in relation to that of others. Given the 
necessary lexical tools, and given a sufficient volume of writing 
by the same author, one can soon discern (or so it is claimed) 
the writer’s peculiarities of phrasing, his pet expressions, his 
distinctive connotation in an otherwise common and widely used 
word. These characteristic usages—literary fingerprints, as it 
were—supposedly serve to classify the author as to his general 
historical period and, in cases of disputed authenticity, may pro- 
vide the tell-tale clue that distinguishes the forgery from the real 
thing. 

But just how effective or positively determinative is this test? 
This is what we seek to learn through its application to the 
Ignatian and Pseudo-Ignatian letters. 

Turning first to Ign, we find that the volume of the genuine 
letters is not great. We are dealing with seven letters filling 
roughly one thousand lines of text in the Lightfoot edition used 
in this analysis. By way of comparison, in the Funk-Bihlmeyer 
edition, where the number of words per page averages about the 
same as that of the Oxford (1953) NT, the seven letters fill a 
little over thirty-one pages. This is about seven pages less than 
the Gospel of Mark in the Oxford text and some four or five pages 
shorter than the whole of I and II Corinthians. 

Here, and in other areas of investigation, the line will be our 
most useful unit of measurement rather than the page, since the 
latter not only varies in size from one edition to another but 
fluctuates from page to page in any critical edition. The lines of 
text in Lightfoot, moreover, provide a uniform standard for both 
the genuine and the spurious letters. In a random selection of 
ten passages of at least ten lines each it is found that, excluding 
proper names and articles, Lightfoot’s lines average between 6.5 
and 7 words in length. For our purposes now, lines of Scripture 
quotations (counting three or more consecutive words as a full 
line) are discounted, and words appearing only in such quotations 
are not included in Ign’s vocabulary. The amount and content 
of these quotations will be discussed later. 





Excluding lines of obvious quotations, the several letters range 
in size as follows: 
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Ephesians 220 lines 
Smyrnaeans 142g «* 
Magnesians UST ae 
Romans SON Mis 
Philadelphians Lee 
Trallians 123nes 
Polycarp LOZ 
Total 976 lines 


(It will be noted that references, in accordance with the division 
of sections and verses found in most modern editions, will appear 
thus for Ign: 7 Eph. 9:2; Pol. ins. [= “inscription” or opening 
salutation], etc. Usually, when reference is made to the canonical 
“ Ephesians ” or “ Romans,” that fact will be clear from the 
context, but in order to avert any possible confusion the NT 
epistles will be spelled out fully.* Other abbreviations used here 
are those commonly employed by the reference works, such as 
the Lexicon of Arndt and Gingrich [see pp. xxxili-xxxvi1].) 

Index Patristicus lists for Ign 1,090 different words, other than 
proper names and words appearing only in quotations. This 
comprises what we may call his working vocabulary, which by no 
means indicates in itself the relative intellectual level or degree of 
education of the author. If this figure seems small at first glance, 
perhaps two general considerations will help bring it into proper 
perspective. First, these seven letters are not exhaustive discourses 
covering a wide variety of subjects; they are brief, spontaneous 
notes to six churches and to one individual, nearly all of them 
reiterating the same few, major concerns of the author. Naturally 
the same words and phrases will appear repeatedly, leaving the 
impression that Ign did not go out of his way to find synonyms 
or otherwise to avoid repetition. Second, the letters were all 
written, if the traditional understanding be correct, probably 
within a very short span of time—possibly within a few weeks— 
and probably under far from ideal conditions. Certain remarks 
of Ign himself suggest that circumstances of travel and the dis- 


“For the spurious group (Ps-I), wanting a comparable edition with verse divisions, 
references will be simply to sections, as found in Lightfoot, e. g., Mary ii, Ant (iochenes) 
iv. 
* Note also that Ign Phila (delphians) is to be distinguished from both the canonical 
Philippians and the Ps-I Phil (ippians) . 
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position of his guards hindered him more than a little, and it is 
not unreasonable to assume that, had he been able, he would 
have written more fully and perhaps other letters as well.° 

In proportion to the number of lines written (976) a vocabulary 
of 1,090 different words, exclusive of proper names, is after all 
not so small as it might first seem. This is a rate of 1.12 dif- 
ferent words per line of text, which, on the basis of a sampling 
of lists in the Index Patristicus, is but slightly lower than that 
of I Clement. And considering the length and range of subject 
matter of I Clement, the surprise is not that Ign shows a lower 
rate but rather that he compares so closely to the other work. 

In this connection it is interesting to see how Ign measures up 
to certain NT writers. Although there is no one writing or group 
of writings really comparable at every point, perhaps the Pauline 
Epistles offer the nearest parallel in the NT. According to 
Cadbury’s figures,’? Paul used in ten epistles (not counting 
the Pastorals) a total of 2,170 different words. These ten letters 
amount to a little over three times as much text as that of 
the seven of Ign, or 101 pages of the Oxford (1953) NT. Taking 
the pages of Funk-Bihlmeyer as approximately equal in length, 
we can compare Ign to Paul, as to the rate of different words 
per page, as follows: 


Ign: 1,090 words, divided by 31 pp. = 35.1 words per p. 
Paul: 2,170 words, divided by 101 pp. = 21.5 words per p. 


Mark is nearer Ign in size, though of course not in content or 
structure, but even allowing for this difference we find that Mark’s 
vocabulary totals only 1,259 different words, at a rate of 33.1 
words per page—just two words less than Ign. Hebrews, which is 
generally acknowledged to reflect a more cultivated style and a 
richer vocabulary than the average NT book, shows for 984 
different words a rate of 51.7 words per page. Thus Ign appears, 


on this one scale, about half-way between Paul and the author 
of Hebrews. 


* Pol. 8: 1 explicitly points to a hindrance due to “short notice” of sailing from 
Troas. See Ro. 4:1—‘I am writing to all the churches.” See also Ro. 5:1 for 
reference to the kind of treatment Ign received from his guards, as the “ten leopards” 
is generally understood. See Eph. 20:1. 

*° The Style and Literary Methods of Luke, pp. 3, 4. He takes Ephesians as Pauline. 
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Now, having in mind a general idea of the size and relative 
richness of Ign’s vocabulary, we may turn to the more important 
business of analyzing that vocabulary itself. Of the 1,090 different 
words used, well over half will have no significance for our pur- 
poses, except in cases of unusually frequent occurrence or in 
connection with noteworthy phrases, since they are the “ basic” 
vocabulary of all Greek writers in all periods of Greek literature. 
Such for example are verbs like éyew and eivar, the personal 
pronouns, and the definite article. Exceptional usage or frequency 
of common words will be discussed later at some length,* but 
here for the sake of orientation might be mentioned the statistical 
fact that in the vocabulary of Ign only forty-five words—counting 
as one all forms of a personal pronoun (singular and plural), all 
modes and voices of a verb, ete.—appear over twenty times. Of 
these only eight appear more than one hundred times: avrds, 
éyé, eivar, év, eds, Kal, 6s, ov. By far the majority of words 
appear from one to five times; despite a rather limited set of 
subjects in these letters, Ign manages to use a remarkable variety 
of expressions. Very few words appear to be overworked. 

Of his 1,090 words Ign shares with one or more of the other 
Fathers (Clement, Barnabas, Papias, Epistle to Diognetus, Poly- 
carp, Martyrdom of Polycarp, Shepherd of Hermas, and Di- 
dache)*” a total of 810 words, or about 74 per cent of his 
vocabulary. Thus 280 different words, or 26 per cent, are peculiar 
to Ign of all the Apostolic Fathers. While this figure in itself is 
of no great importance, except as a possible point of comparison 
later, incidentally it does seem noteworthy that according to a 
sample test of words peculiar to I Clement (of approximately the 
same length as Ign) the percentage of Ign proves slightly higher 
than I Clement’s. 

But our primary interest in this 26 per cent is that these words 
provide a manageable cross-section of Ign for use as the first 
subject of our analysis. Not all these words are necessarily charac- 
teristic or typical of our writer, as we shall soon prove, but at 
least they offer a convenient point of departure in our search 
for such marks. Many words outside this group of 280 may 
prove just as typical of Ign, if not more so, but those can better 


™ See below, pp. 21 ff. 
** These are the writers (or writings) included in Index Patristicus. 
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be found and examined after consideration of the “ peculiar ” 
segment and its outstanding features. 
The distribution of these 280 words over the seven letters is 
as follows: 
No. peculiar 


Letter No. lines words Rate ™* 
Eph. 220 86 (4?) “ SO ei 
Mag. 131 44 34 

Tral. 123 35 (1?) 28 

Ro. 130 61 (2?) AG (45) 
Phila. 128 40 (2?) 31 (.30) 
Smyr. 142 36 (2?) 25 (24) 
Pol. 102 66 65 


Observe that Polycarp, the shortest of the seven, has the highest 
percentage of peculiar words—.65 per line. This is farther from 
the average rate of all seven (= about .38) than the lowest rate 
of .25 words per line; and if Polycarp be excluded, the other six 
have an average rate only about half as great—i.e., .33 words 
per line. This phenomenon certainly invites further exploration, 
but for the present we must attend to the more general features 
of the test-group.” 

It will be profitable next to analyze this group of peculiar words 
for an estimate of its kinship with vocabularies of other Christian 
collections in our writer’s period. It will be instructive, also, to 
notice what proportion of words Ign shares with the LXX, since 
this was doubtless the form in which he had read the OT and 
on which he, along with perhaps all Christians by this time, 
depended for whatever “ proof texts” he might need. His direct 
citations from the OT are few, and these do not enter into con- 
sideration here, but it will be interesting meanwhile to see how 


“*T.e., rate of words per line of text, exclusive of Scripture (or other obvious) 
quotations. 

** Numbers in parentheses with a question mark refer to words considered doubtful 
because of uncertainty in the text. The rate will vary, depending on inclusion or 
exclusion of these doubtful words; the rate in parentheses is the minimum, excluding 
such words. 

*° For a discussion of the basic theory and methodological presuppositions behind 
such use of statistical data as we here present, the reader is referred to George U. 
Yule, The Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary (Cambridge, 1944); G. Herdan, 
Language as Choice and Chance (Groningen, 1956)—especially Part I of the latter. 
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Ign’s language reflects, if it does, the expressions and usages of 
the LXX. 

But of more immediate importance is the degree of affinity Ign 
shows in these 280 words to NT writers, who presumably all 
antedate Ign, and then to the Apologists, which we may take as 
representing the fifty or sixty years after Ign.** This degree of 
kinship, we realize, cannot be ascertained merely on the basis of 
proportions of words shared; there are other considerations, such 
as similarity of meaning, which must enter into any final conclu- 
sions, and therefore whatever evidence we deduce from the present 
test will necessarily be tentative. Yet, it is not too much to expect 
that such a comparison as we now propose can and will contribute 
at least the broader outlines of the picture. 

In the count of words shared with Ign by another collection 
or writer we must face the problem of deciding when a word is 
truly shared. Are we to insist on the precise form in which a 
word occurs in Ign, even to separation of adjectives and adverbs 
from the same stem? For example, Ign uses the adjective 
amepiomacros, and the NT does not; but instead the NT has the 
adverbial form drepuemdorws. Obviously, words so closely related, 
though technically different, cannot be counted as two separate 
items in our lists without distorting the statistical picture. Thus, 
for our purposes, the two forms just mentioned will be counted 
as one word and reckoned as common to Ign and the NT. For 
other words, such as a verb and its cognate noun or adjective, 
the question is somewhat complicated by the fact that one form 
may be much older or much more common than the other, and 
therefore the use of the one more or less significant than that of 
the other. It seems reasonable in such cases to count as separate 
words the verb form and its cognate noun or adjective, but also 
to make note of the fact in our lists by the use of an asterisk 
following the word for which only a cognate form is found. 
Negatives formed by the prefixing of the d-privative, though the 
base word be common, will be treated as distinct words, but like- 
wise marked with the asterisk. 


** Taking Goodspeed’s Index Apologeticus as our authority and including only 
Quadratus (Eusebian fragment), Aristides, Justin (Apologies and Dialogue), Tatian, 
Melito (Eusebian fragments), and Athenagoras, we cover up to approximately a.p. 
180. The Apostolic Fathers named above overlap the period of the Apologists, of 
course, by several decades. 
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For the count of LXX words we have deemed it wise to include 
also those which appear only in the versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, noting such instances in the Appendix 
by the word “version” (vsn). Occurrences in the Apocrypha, 
if there only and not elsewhere in the LXX, will also receive 
special designation: “Apoc.” 

Of the 280 words peculiar to Ign of all the Fathers the number 
shared with the LXX is as follows: 


OT 129 (including 5 close cognates) 
Apoe 23 (including 2 doubtful) ** 


Total 152 words (nearly 55 per cent) 


Of the same number, Ign shares with the NT 105 words 
(including four close cognates) or about 38 per cent. Of these 
105 words 69 are also shared with the LXX, so that actually 
there are only 36 NT words “ peculiarly shared ” with Ign.** By 
the same reckoning, only 83 are “ peculiarly shared ” by the LXX 
with Ign. 

From the same group 116 are also used by one or more of the 
Apologists (including 11 close cognates). Of these, 94 are words 
which appear also in the Greek Bible—i. e., in either the LXX or 
NT alone or in both. Thus 22 of the 280 words are “ peculiarly 
shared ” with the Apologists. 

Our first impression from these statistics is that Ign must have 
a much closer affinity for the LXX than for the language of 
the other two groups. This is not, of course, the point of our 
comparison, nor is this impression itself without need of qualifica- 
tion. We must bear in mind the fact that the LXX had become 
the Christians’ Bible, almost from the beginning of the religion 
itself, and its language was naturally an influential factor in the 
choice of words as well as in forming the ideas and shaping the 
message of the Gospel. It thus forms a great part of the common 
background for Christian writers of the NT, of Patristic times, 
and even of later times. Witness the Apologists. Furthermore, 
by its very nature and size the LXX might be expected to share 


TT.e., doubtful because of textual variation in the LXX. 


“* For the list of peculiar words, indicating those shared with the NT and Apologists, 
see Appendix A. 
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a greater portion of these 280 words than the other groups— 
indeed, much greater than it actually does. But, after all, we are 
not comparing the children with their common father, as it were, 
but rather the children with each other. The significance of the 
55 per cent in common with the LXX is to show that Ign is, in 
fact, another true child, and no exception to the rule in this 
respect. Exactly to what extent this is true remains to be seen 
in the examination of particular words and phrases.” 

Leaving aside now the LXX, let us turn to the proportions 
shared with Ign by the NT and the Apologists. Observe that, 
according to percentages, Ign has more in common with the 
Apologists than with the NT as a whole—41 per cent to 38 per 
cent. This margin of 3 per cent is somewhat more impressive 
when it is remembered that the NT is considerably larger and 
probably represents a longer period of literary activity than the 
later group. Furthermore, Ign has had the benefit of reading 
perhaps the greater portion of what later became the canonical 
NT, and, as evidenced by several allusions to it, this had to a 
great extent entered into his working vocabulary; whereas Ign 
could not have known anything of the Apologists, if we accept 
the traditional assignment of Ign’s writings to sometime between 
A.D. 107 and 117.” His affinity for the language of the middle 
and late second century, as reflected in the Apologists, must then 
be due to his own peculiar location and his own period, and must 
therefore be taken as a significant characteristic of his vocabulary. 
While this single bit of evidence could scarcely define by itself 
the precise date of our seven letters, it does suggest that we do 
well to favor the later years of the decade mentioned above. 
But, again, there is other evidence to be examined. 

Moving now to more specific matters, we want to turn our 
attention to some of the more frequently used words in the 
peculiar group of 280. Of all these, only 52 are found in two or 
more letters; none of them appears in all seven or even in six 
letters, and only two words occur in as many as five different 


7° See below, pp. 14 ff. 

** Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii 22, 36) seems to place the martyrdom of Ign about 
A.D. 107-108, but his accuracy is open to question, and other ancient chronologers 
differ. See Lightfoot, II, Sec. I, 433-470, for discussion of the evidence; Lightfoot 
leaves as possible the years 100 to 118. 
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letters.2! Six others appear in four letters, eight others in three, 
and the rest (36) appear in two letters. Arranged according to 
the number of letters in which they occur, these 52 are the 
following: *° 


1. Words found in two letters only: 


aytopdopos Eph. 9:2; Smyr. ins. 

aiTnous Tral,,13:3; Polew 

aixpahwrila”* Eph. 17:1; Phila. 2:2 

apépioros™* Trak. 13:2; Phila,6:2 

avayv0xw Eph, 2-1; Tral i22 

a€wopakapiotos Eph. ins., 12:2; Ro. ins., 10:1 

a€.ompeTys Mag. 13:1; Ro. ins. 

amabns Eph. 7:2; Pol. 3:2 

€dpatos Eph: 10:2; Pol 3 

evédpas Tral. 8:1; Phila. 6:2 

e€aTraTaw Eph. 8:1 (bis); Ro. 6:2 

Epadopar Ros 221,72 2;:Poleaes 

evoyos Mag. 7: 1. smyr oun 

evouvEelOntos™ Mag. 4:1; Phila. 6:3 

Oeodpopos Phila2-2- Pol, 722 

Jeopakdpiortos Smyr. 1:2; Pol. '7:2 (superl.) 

KaWOTNS Eph. 19:2 (bis) , 3; Mag. 9:1 

Kaxoo.wuacKahia* Eph. 16:2 (Left) ; Phila. 2:1 

KaKoTEXvia Phila. 6:2; Pol. 5:1 

KataT\noow Phila, 1:1; Pol. 3:1 

Kid pa Eph. 4:1; Phila. 1:2 

Ko\aKevw Ro. 4:2, 5:2, 6:2; Pol. 2:2 

haOpa (adv.) Phila. 6:3; (prep.) Smyr. 9:1 

AyHv smyr. 11:3; Pol. 2:3 

pabynteva* Eph. 371, 10:1; Rov3:t, SA 

pEpioos Phila..2: 1, 3:1, 7:2 (bis), 62 ieeaiye 
ae 

oponbera Mag. 6:2; Pol. 1:3 

mabnros Eph. 7:2; Pol. 3:2 

TA paew Mag. 6:1; Smyr. 4:1 


** Counting both the adjective ddidxpiros and its adverbial form as one word; as two 
forms, they occur in three and two letters, respectively. 
22 . . . . 
For the other peculiar words, occurring in one letter, see Appendix A. 
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Tapodeva Eph. 9:1; Ro. 9:3 

mpokdOnpar Ro. ins. (bis) ; Mag. 6:1, 2 

mpokpiva Mag. 1:2; Smyr. 6:1 

ovVTOVOS Mrain3:3 Guper-)s Pols 7:3 (?)** 

TOKETOS Eph. 19:1; Ro. 16:1 

gureia Tral. 11:1; Phila. 3:1 

xXopon Eph. 4:1; Phila. 1:2 

2. Words found in three letters: 

avtipvxos BRph? 2:1; Smyr: 10:2; Pol: 2:3; 6:1 

€€eum\a prov (Lat.) Eph. 2:1; Tral. 3:2; Smyr. 12:1 

KQTAKPLTOS Eph: 12715 Trali3:3; Ro. 463 

mepipépa Eph7ed, 1:2. Mag. 1:22 tral: 12:2 

moOnros Ro: 1021; Sunyr, 13:2; Pol. 8:3 

mpooahéw Eph: 3:15 Mag. 1: 1; Pol. 5:1 

Tpopvracow Mag. 11:1; Tral. 8:1; Smyr. 4:1 

ouvéd prov Mag. 6:1; Tral. 3:1; Phila. 8:1 

3. Words found in four letters: 

aé.dbeos Mag. 2:1; Tral.ins.; Ro. ins. 1:1; Smyr. 
12:2 

edvTrep Bph. 2:2; Mag. 12:1; Ro. 1:1,/2 (bes), 
4:1; Pol. 7:1 

EvOTNS Eph. 4:2 (bis), 5:1, 14:1; Phila. 2:2, 
Sif, 022, 891, 9:15 Smyr. 12:2: Pol. 
8:3 

Evow (pass. only) Eph. ins.; Mag. 6:2, 7:1, 
14:1; Ro. ins.; Smyr. 3:3 

EvOos Mag. 1:2, 13:2; Tral. 11:2; Phila. 4:1, 
1-282: Pol. 1:2,532 

ovaiunv (6vivnut) Eph. 2:2; Mag. 2:1, 12:1; 


Ro. 5:2; Pol. 1:1, 6:2 


4. Words found in five letters: 


GOudKpiTos and the adv. déuaxpitws (counted as 
forms of the same word) Eph. 3:2; 


°° The variant reading otvroyos is found in one Greek MS, supported by one Latin. 
The “words are constantly confused” and “sometimes occur together” (Lightfoot, 
note in loc.). 
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Mag. 15:1; Tral: Gigi ieeeee: 
(adv.) ; Phila. ins. (adv.). 

mpeo Butépvov Eph. 2:2, 4:1, 20:2; Maea@oit ve: 1: 
Tral. 2:2, 7:2; 13: 2;iPinie, fetes, 
7:1; Smyr. 8:1, 1238 


It will be observed that a great many of these 52 peculiar words 
are quite ordinary, and the only wonder is that the other 
“Fathers” of Ign’s time wrote as much as they did without 
using them. There is nothing unusual, for example, about the 
occurrence in Ign of x@dpa, so frequent in the LXX (e. g., Psalms), 
or avaisdsxo, so common in personal letters of Hellenistic times,”* 
or about Kawworns, pepropos, and wepipépw, in themselves, though 
their particular usage and frequency here may be remarkable. 
As we have already noted, Ign shows in these words a consider- 
able affinity for the language of the NT and that of the second- 
century Apologists. Thirty-one of the 52 can be found also in 
one or both of those collections. 

There are a few words in the lists given above which deserve 
special comment, before we move on. One remarkable feature 
of this sample group is the number and kind of compounds. 
While the high proportion of compound words by itself should 
not surprise us, since that is only to be expected in any writer’s 
peculiar expressions—and perhaps especially in a Greek writer 
of the Koine period—we are justifiably diverted by the unusual 
character of these in Ign. Upon closer examination and com- 
parison with others, not yet listed, we discover a very pronounced 
tendency in Ign to build a great many—and some rather bold— 
compounds from just a few, and otherwise ordinary, parts. 

The first word in the first list above serves to introduce one 
series of these formations: ay:oddpos. This word is found else- 
where only in a few non-Christian inscriptions, usually related 
to a religious procession, and meaning “one who bears holy 
things,” in the active sense.”? This sense in Ign is confirmed by 


**E.g., P. Oxy. 1296—third century (B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt, The Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri [London, 1898 ff.]), and P. Osl. 153—early second century (S. Eitrem 
and L. Amundsen, Papyri Osloenses [Oslo, 1925-1936], Vol. I), as well as II Timothy 
1:16 in the NT. 

*° Inscriptiones Graecae, III, 162 (used of persons in the cult of Isis); cf. iepopédpos 
in Plutarch Moralia 352 B. 
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its usage in Ephesians 9:2, where Ign seems to have in mind 
such a religious procession, as a figure for the Christian “ way ” 
(65s) or manner of life. Here, too, it appears in connection with 
others of its kind: Oeoddpor, vaoddpor, and xpioroddpor. The 
singular Oeoddpos appears in the greetings of all seven letters, as 
the epithet (or surname) for Ign himself{—Tyvaruos, 6 kati Geoddpos. 

Other -dopos compounds appear as well: capxoddpos and vexpo- 
fdépos in Smyr. 5:2 are rare even in secular writings, but more 
striking still is their application here. Ign uses the former of 
Christ, with particular reference to the reality of His humanity, 
which is characteristic of Ign’s theology. He applies the latter 
to one, presumably the Docetist, who denies that reality. No- 
where else in our Christian writings of the first two centuries do 
these words appear, nor are they used in this figurative sense in 
secular writers at all. Aside from use as a proper name, eoddpos 
and also vaodépos are likewise peculiar to Ign in all Christian 
literature of the period. Such extraordinary use of -dépos in 
compounds certainly provides one distinctive mark of our author’s 
language. 

But this proves to be only one series among many. Also in the 
first list are déwopakdpictos and aéwomperys, representing what 
seems a favorite type in Ign. The adjective déwos alone occurs 
seventeen times, but a&éo- compounds occur a total of twenty 
times, not counting the verbal forms. Heading the list is a&:é0eos 
(third list, above) , which appears five times; a€towaxdpiorros occurs 
four times; aétdmurros and aévompemys occur twice each; the fol- 
lowing occur once each: a€éiaydrnros, agiayvos (or a€éidayvos) , 
a€émaivos, a€vwemitevktos, a€vofavpaortos, a€vovduacros, and aé.d- 
mdoxos. Eight of this group are found in no other Patristic writing, 
and four are hapax legomena of all extant Greek literature. This 
is surely to be reckoned as a characteristic mark of Ign’s 
vocabulary. 

Ign also uses Oeds, it will be noted, as both the first and the 
second constituents of compounds. In the first list there are two 
examples: Qeodpopos, used in the plural (Phila. 2:2) for faithful 
“runners ” in the Christian course ** who are harassed by deceit- 


*° For the same idea in the NT, cf. Galatians 5:7, II Timothy 4:7, and Hebrews 
12:1. 
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ful “ wolves” (= teachers of heresy), and in the singular (Pol. 
7:2) for the “ godly runner” or “ divine courier,” the delegate 
to be sent from Smyrna to Antioch bearing congratulations and 
encouragement for the church there; and second, Oeouaxdpicros, 
the second element of which we saw just now used with aéw-. 
As if this compound were not impressive enough as a positive 
adjective, it is used superlatively in Pol. 7:2, in the vocative, of 
Polycarp himself. In Smyr. 1:2 it is positive and describes Christ’s 
“ divinely-blessed ” Passion. Qeompewys occurs five times, once as 
a positive adjective modifying the “presbytery” at Smyrna 
(12:2), and four times as a superlative and applied variously. 
In Smyr. 11:2 OeomperBirns (= OeomperBevrys) *" is apparently 
another designation of the delegate (Qeodpéuos) mentioned in Pol. 
7:2, but here called “ God’s (or “ godly ”) ambassador.” Of these 
Geo- compounds three appear in no other writing, Christian or 
not, in the first two centuries. 

Furthermore, Ign finds convenient the prefixes érepo-, €v-, kako-, 
and wodv- for his word-building. In common with Timothy 1:3 
and 6:3, Ign uses érepodidacxahéw (Pol. 3:1), but uniquely his 
own are the verb érepodo€éw and the noun érepodogia (Smyr. 6:2; 
Mag. 8:1, respectively) .2* As an adjective, and often impersonal 
(cf. wpémov) , evkoyos is not uncommon in secular writings, but 
evovveidntos is very rare and probably of late origin, although its 
base (cuveidnovs = “ conscience’) is at least as old as Stoicism. 
The two occurrences of it in Ign seem to be the earliest Christian 
use, and the only one, until Clement of Alexandria (Stromateia 
vil. 7,12,13). Like Justin Martyr (Apologia Secunda 6:2), Ign 
uses the relatively uncommon evzouia (Pol. 7:3), and alone of 
Christian writers in the first two centuries he uses evorxovountos 
(Ro. 1:2). Along with Hermas and I Clement, Ign has evdpeoros 
in Smyr. 8:2, and with Hermas alone ev@vpos (Pol. 7:1). 

As for xaxo- compounds, the two listed above, kaxodudacKxahia 
and xaxorexvia, are peculiar to Ign in the Christian writings of the 
first two centuries, but the verb form kaxodvdacKahéw appears in 


°*7 Lightfoot acknowledges the faulty spelling in the text, but keeps it, since by 
this period the two spellings were often interchanged and have almost equal claim 
to be authentic. 

°T.e., “uniquely ” in Christian literature of this period; the words are actually 
as old as Plato Theaetetus 190 E, 193 D. 
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II Clement 10:5. The verb and adjective cognate with xaxorexvia 
are used in the Apocrypha (III Maccabees 7:9; IV Maccabees 
6:25; Wisdom 1:4, 15:4), and the noun itself occurs, though 
rarely, in secular writings. Rounding out the list are three zodv- 
compounds, which are peculiar to Ign of all the Fathers, though 
one, modvm)\7O (e) ia (Eph. 1:3), also appears in the Apocrypha 
and has a cognate form in the OT. The others are zodvayamnros 
(Eph. 1:1) and zodvetraxros (Mag. 1:1). While this last series 
is not as impressive in itself, it does add weight to the cumulative 
effect of all these various kinds of compounds, leaving us a very 
clear and distinctive feature by which to characterize our author’s 
vocabulary. 

In this discussion of compound forms we have selected what 
seem to be the more outstanding varieties in Ign, noting that 
the ovv- compounds, of which there are many in Ign, are not as 
strikingly peculiar as the series just mentioned. In most writers, 
it seems, a major portion of their peculiar words are common- 
place compounds, routinely coined by the prefixing of ovy or of 
the d-privative. So in Ign we discover that nearly all his ovp- 
compounds, substantive and verb, can be matched in near-con- 
temporary, and especially in NT, writers. Perhaps only two 
exceptions are worth mentioning here: ovvdiacKadizyns (Eph. 3:1) 
and ovvevpvOuilw (Phila. 1:2) , which appear to be hapa legomena 
in Greek literature as a whole. Thus we may summarize by 
saying that Ign was a man of his age linguistically, in his employ- 
ment of numerous compound nouns and adjectives,” but dis- 
tinctive in his preferential use of a certain few, otherwise ordinary 
stems, for building lengthy series of such words. The prefixes 
agvo- and Oeo- provide quite a variety of expressions, and he works 
on the favorite stems, -fdpos, -zpemys, and -waxdpiotos, as a master 
craftsman. 

Returning now to the sample group of fifty-two words, we may 
single out for comment the three cognate terms évérns, évdw, and 
évwots. The explanation for their disproportionate frequency does 
not prove hard to find; they simply reflect the emphasis which 
Ign gives in his letters to the subject of church unity and cohesive- 


*® Friedrich Blass and Albert Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik (Gottingen, 1949), 
{Ils 114-119, pp. 55-58; Arndt and Gingrich, op. cit., Introduction, esp. pp. xiv-xv. 
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ness. This is for him a burning issue, especially in the face of 
apparently divisive and seductive teaching being circulated in 
some quarters. In unity and in harmony with the éioxozos, Ign 
says, lies the best and safest path through the “ wolves ” who 
want to capture the faithful by their heretical notions. So the 
frequency and the usage of these words correspond roughly to 
the place Ign gives this matter in each letter; the words per se 
are common enough in other writers outside the Fathers, but 
they are significant for us because of their connection here with 
a specific historical situation. They are words appropriate to the 
particular problem of this period and to the solution offered by 
Ign, and as such they may well serve to characterize both the 
age and the writer. Here is an instance where historical, theo- 
logical considerations and linguistic considerations can be of great 
mutual assistance in discerning the distinctive marks of authen- 
ticity in a group of writings. 

Another word in the third list calls for comment, in view of 
its peculiarity to Paul in the NT (Philemon 20) as well as to 
Ign in the Apostolic Fathers: évaiunv (2 aorist optative middle 
of 6vivnur). The verb is apparently rare even outside Christian 
literature, and only this form appears within these writings, at 
least for the first two centuries. In the LXX it occurs only in 
two places, both Apocryphal *° and both with variant readings 
possible. In Paul’s single usage of évaiunv in Philemon, it has 
been supposed, there is probably a play upon the name of the 
runaway slave, Onesimus (= “ profitable ” from the same stem) . 
Coincidentally, perhaps, in the letter of Ign to Ephesus (2:2) 
there is also mention of Onesimus, the bishop of the Ephesians 
(and probably distinct from the former slave). Lightfoot sug- 
gests the possibility of a play on words here, too, but the proximity 
of 6vaiunv to “ Onesimus,” who is not singled out, but mentioned 
along with others, at this point, is more likely just accidental. 
And no play on words could account for the other five occurrences. 
It is not improbable that Ign was influenced by Paul’s use of the 
word in Philemon, since in the same context Ign uses davazatva, 
which also appears in Philemon 20. Though it does not prove any 
direct dependence on Paul, this double coincidence does make it 


®° Tobit 3:8; Sirach 30:2. 
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highly probable that Ign had read and become well acquainted 
with Philemon as, in general, with Pauline phraseology.** As for 
évaiunv itself, the repeated usage in various connections by Ign 
can only mean that for him it had become a favorite (and very 
“useful ”!) word. 

Finally, from the peculiar words listed we must mention the 
most frequent of all: zpeoBurépiov. It occurs thirteen times in 
five different letters, but not once in either Romans or Polycarp. 
The fact that Ign had a different purpose in writing Romans, and 
was writing to a church whose personnel were relatively unknown 
to him, probably accounts for the absence of any reference to the 
“ presbytery ” there. In Polycarp, insofar as it purports to be to 
Polycarp alone, its absence may not be unusual either, but the 
latter is not entirely private, since at least a part (especially 
Section 6) is meant for the church at Smyrna. Here, indeed, Ign 
does refer to “elders ” in the same way as in passages where the 
collective zpeo Burépiov is used—i. e., in connection with the bishop 
and deacons. Perhaps we may not attach great significance, then, 
to the absence of this one word in Polycarp, but the fact does 
seem remarkable in view of its repeated use in the other five. 

More significant, at any rate, is the great predominance given 
by Ign to the officers referred to in both zpeoBurépuov and 
mpeoBvrepos. In the several churches addressed they seem to 
hold a position, while subordinate to the ézioxozos, but little 
inferior to that of the “Apostles.” In fact, they are said to be a 
TUmTos Tuvedpiov TOV amoaTo\wv * (Mag. 6:1), just as the bishop 
is a “ type of God ” or stands as God’s spokesman in relation to 
the discipline and oversight of his congregation. In Mag. 13:1, 
they are again linked with the bishop as his aéudahoxos tvevpatixds 
orédavos, suggesting the image of a circle of attendants around 
their chief, sitting in consultation. Again, in Eph. 4:1 the pres- 
bytery is accorded a position of authority and honor, by virtue 
of its relation to the bishop, as yopSai xbdépa. Also suggestive 
of the dignity and importance of the presbytery is that Ign uses 
twice very clearly, and once only obliquely (Phila. 8:1), the term 
cuvédpiov as an epithet or analogy. Observe, too, that this is 
another word peculiar to Ign of all the Fathers (see the second 


** See A. E. Barnett, Paul Becomes a Literary Influence (Chicago, 1941), pp. 152-170. 
*? See also Tral. 2:2, 3:1, Smyr. 8:1. 
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list above) , and as used here it refers to “Sanhedrin” only in 
analogy, never literally to a council of the Jews.” 

These phenomena become all the more significant as marks of 
Ign, when we discover that the NT so uses mpeoBurépiov only 
once (I Timothy 4:14) —the other two references being to Jewish 
groups—and that there are no occurrences in the Apologists at 
all. It would seem to indicate either, or perhaps both, of two 
things: either the development in the churches which evolved 
the “ threefold division ” of bishopric, presbytery, and diaconate 
reached its peak just before or during the ministry of Ignatius, 
and with it the exalted status of “elders,” then began to give 
way to the gradual ascendancy of the bishop alone; or the picture 
Ign gives us of this division and particularly of the prominence 
of the presbytery as a governing council alongside the bishop 
was typical, not of all or even most churches, but only of some, 
including the few addressed. Some such explanation is required 
for the curiously peculiar emphasis that Ign seems to give the 
presbytery and for the contrasting absence of this emphasis in 
his contemporaries and, especially, in writers of the next genera- 
tion. For our present purpose, at any rate, it stands to serve 
as another characteristic, not only of the language, but also of 
the thought-content, of Ign. 

From the brief survey of Ign’s most frequent “ peculiar ” words 
we have detected these outstanding characteristics: 


(1) an unusual originality in forming compounds, and especially 
in the use of dévos and 6eds as first constituents and -dpos, -apemns, 
and -pakdpirtos as second constituents; 


(2) an intense interest in, and desire for, “ unity ” in the church, 
with the “ bishop ” as its center and rallying point, as a safeguard 
against heresy; 


(3) a distinct fondness for the expression é6vatunv, resembling the 
usage of Paul in the NT, but in Ign with far more frequency; 


(4) amarked emphasis upon the “ threefold ” ministry and appar- 
ently an unusually high regard for the office of “elder” and the 
function of “ presbytery ” as a body. 


** In the NT, on the contrary, it always refers to the Jewish council. 
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Also in summary, we have noted on several occasions words 
which not only set Ign apart from the other Fathers but are 
evidently unique in the Christian literature of, roughly, the first 
two centuries. Of the 280 peculiar to Ign in the Apostolic Fathers, 
there are 112 words (including 32 LXX words and words with 
cognates elsewhere) which are not found in any other Christian 
writer of this period, and of this number there are 23 words which 
cannot be matched exactly in any other writer of Greek. For 
the instances of such hapax legomena the reader is referred to 
Appendix A. The significance of these figures will become more 
apparent later, as we compare with them their counterparts in 
relation to Pseudo-Ignatius. 

The task before us next is to analyze not just another segment 
of vocabulary but the whole of it in order to isolate those words 
and phrases which, though used in common with other Fathers, 
may prove nonetheless to be characteristic marks of our author’s 
language. Whereas until now our approach has been, through the 
indispensable Indices of Goodspeed, a sampling of Ign in mainly 
one area, we have here to approach Ign by reading continuously 
the letters themselves and screening out those items which seem 
most unusual, most revealing of the man, and therefore most 
valuable as evidence of authenticity. 


II 


It has been noted earlier that relatively few words in Ign seem 
to be in any sense overworked. Of the eight words which appear 
more than a hundred times, seven are basic Greek in almost any 
period and thus afford no surprise by their frequency—namely, 
the personal pronouns éy# and ov (counting all cases and numbers), 
the pronoun and adjective airés, the preposition (increasingly 
popular in Koine generally) év, the relative pronoun és, the ever- 
useful cai, and the verb eivax (counting all forms of participles, 
etc.). The definite article, of course, would also fall into this 
category, but for tabulating purposes it has been discounted 
throughout. Although certain uses of év will merit further atten- 
tion in a later connection, its frequent occurrence (240 times) 
in Ign is not so exceptional in the light of the contemporary 
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tendency to add instrumental functions to the already heavily- 
laden locative.** 

The eighth word of such great frequency in Ign is Beds (178 
times). This, while it cannot be called basic in the same sense 
as could the above-mentioned words, is certainly not unexpected 
in the language of a Church Father. In this respect, as in others 
to be noted, Ign follows the pattern of the NT writers, punctuating 
his letters with references to God, God’s will, God’s Church, etc. 
For Ign 6eds, with or without the article, means “the God” of 
the Law and the Prophets, the creating, electing, and redeeming 
Lord of Judaeo-Christian tradition; he never uses the plural of 
the word at all, nor the singular to refer to any other god. 

But while Ign is thus true to the canonical pattern in general, 
he does manifest certain differences from that tradition by his 
application of the word eds in somewhat peculiar phrases. One 
of the most striking examples lies in the use of (6) eds as an 
epithet of Jesus. This occurs in a variety of positions and con- 
structions, as the following list will show: 


Eph. ins. yvopévn Kai éxdedeypévn (€xk\noia) .. . ev OeAjpate rod 
matpos Kat Inood Xpuxtod tod Heod Hua. . 

Smyr. 1:1. Ao€dlw “Incotv Xpicrév tov Oedv Tov obtws bpas codi- 
oavra.... 

Eph. 18:2. 6 yap Oeds nudv “Incots 6 Xpwtds exvodopyOy id 
Mapias .. . 6s eyervnOy Kai €BartiocOn. .. . 

Ro. 3:3. ovdev dawdpevov xadov. 6 yap eds judv Inoods Xpurros, 
€v TaTpt Mv, waddov daiverar. 

Pol. 8:3. é€ppdcbar tpads did mwavtds ev VEG Hudv “Inood Xpw7e 
EVXOMAL. . . 

Tral. 7:1. todro 6€ €orau duty . . . ovow axwpiotois [Hed] “Inood 
Xpiorov Kat Tov emurtKdTOV Kal... 


Two other possible instances (Smyr. 6, 10) must be regarded with 
suspicion because of extremely doubtful textual authority. 

In the above passages it will be observed that Ign does not 
make a theological issue of this usage; the epithet is applied 
casually, for the most part, and apparently without fear of being 


°* Moulton-Howard, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, I, 103-104; C. F. D. 
Moule, Idiom Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 77-78. 
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misunderstood. This very manner, it seems, is part of Ign’s pecu- 
liarity. Writing long before the great controversies over Christ’s 
natures began to rage, Ign can hardly be suspected of upholding 
or defending by the use of this epithet any particular theological 
position. His main apologetic concern, moreover, was to defend 
not the deity of Christ but rather the humanity of Christ, which 
the Docetists attacked. Thus, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the peculiar assignment of 6 6eds to Jesus Christ—never to 
the name “Jesus” by itself{—is unselfconscious; if any special 
emphasis is intended, it is probably just to heighten for the 
Hellenistic mind the effect of the title Xpuords, which had lost 
much of its force and was rapidly becoming just a part of Jesus’ 
name.*° 

By far the greatest proportion of the occurrences of feds refers 
to the Deity without mention of Christ or else to “God and 
Christ,” as two distinct Persons. Usually, however, in the latter 
case the word “Father” is added—thus, €ppwoe &v bed rarpi 
kai é€v “Inood Xpiord. This combination is nearly always anar- 
throus, which appears to be another characteristic usage of Ign. 
He also uses zarynp alone, as a synonym for Oeds, and frequently 
in the phrase 6 zaryp “Inood Xpiorod.** Ign thus refers to God as 
“ Father,” whether with or without reference to Christ, a total 
of 45 times, whereas he uses the title Kvpuos, outside of explicit 
Scripture quotations, to refer to God (the Father) only 12 times 
at the most.*” 

Equally remarkable is the phrase 76 Oeod émurvxety and its 
variants. This expression is obviously very dear to Ign; the same 
idea appears at least once in each letter and in all seven a total 
of 16 times. It has to do with his approaching martyrdom, as a 
rule, which he apparently anticipates as the final, glorious step 
in his earthly pilgrimage, and the means by which he will at last 
“encounter (or “attain unto”) God.” The distribution of these 


°° A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research (New York, 1914), p. 760; Arndt and Gingrich, op. cit., p. 895. For a different 
point of view see S. V. McCasland, “ Christ Jesus,’ JBL, LXV (1946), 377-383. See 
below, under titles of Jesus. 

8°. g., Eph. 2:1; Mag. 3:1; Tral. 9:2. 

87 Of the 35 occurrences of Kipros, six are certainly applied to the Father, as the 
LXX equivalent of Adonai, but six others are ambiguous. Context and general sense 
of the passages, however, favor a reference to Jesus, rather than to the Father. See 
below, under titles of Jesus. 
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phrases through the several letters may be seen from a list of 

the references: 

Eph. 12:2 (speaking of following Paul) érav Oeod émitixo. 

Mag. 1:2 (enduring the Devil’s slander) . . . Oeod revédpuea. 

Mag. 14:1 (pray for me) iva Oeod émitixo. 

Tral. 12:2 (fetters I bear about) airovpevos Deod émurvyxety. 

Tral. 13:3 (I am an offering for you) ov pévov viv adda Kal brav 
Geod emitdxw. 

Ro. 1:2 (unless you indulge me) dvcKoddv éorw Tod Heod emutvxetv. 

Ro. 2:1 (Ill never have such an opportunity) Qeod émurvyxetv. 

Ro. 4:1 (leave me to the beasts) 60 dv Eveotw Oeod emitvyxetv. 

Ro. 8:3 (pray for me) iva émitixyw [év mvevpare ayio | 

Ro. 9:2 (though unworthy) 7d€npuai ris eivar, €av Peod emitdxo. 

Phila. 5:1 (your prayers will perfect me) tva é€v @ kdyp@ nArenOnv 
CMLTUX Ons = 

Smyr. 11:1 (I pray God’s full grace) ... iva & mpocevyf vudv 
Jeod emutdxo. 

Pol. 2:3 (the times demand you) .. . eis 70 Heod emituyxetv. 


Pol. 7:1 (I was cheered by the news) , éavmep dia rod mabey Oeod 
ETLTUXW. . . . 


The same idea occurs in Smyr. 9:2, but the expression stands in 
the second person—aitrod (— God) revéeode; also twice in Ro. 5:3, 
we find that Ign uses “Jesus Christ” in the place of “God.” 
As an interesting sidelight, it will be noted that when the future 
tense is used (Mag. 1:2, Smyr. 9:2) the prefix ém- is dropped; 
the compound form seems always to be a 2nd aorist subjunctive 
or infinitive. In another connection, however, Ign does use 
tvyxavw in the imperfect indicative.** 

Only in Phila. is the full expression lacking; though the main 
idea is there, Ign for some reason prefers a periphrasis in 5:1. 
But perhaps the lack of this favorite phrase in Phila. is only 
symptomatic of a larger peculiarity—namely, very little personalia 
in general. Ign seems preoccupied in this letter with the problems 
of the Philadelphian Church, and consequently he gives noticeably 


8° Smyr. 11:3; éérvxov appears also in the general sense of “succeed” (followed 
by the infinitive) in Ro. 1: 1. 
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less space to his own fortunes, aspirations, etc. By contrast, the 
letter to the Romans is bursting with such personalia, and this 
fact is reflected in the number of passages cited above from that 
letter. Indeed, here the very chief purpose of that letter becomes 
apparent—to plead with the Roman Christians not to interfere, 
however much they might desire to, in the scheduled encounter 
of Ign with “ the beasts.” But, granting Ign these two extremes 
in the usage of the phrase, we still have in 76 Oeod émurvxety a mark 
of identification, not merely of Ign’s language, but also of his 
thought. 

Related to his use of the word 6eds, and particularly to what 
was said above concerning its application to Christ, the habit of 
Ign with regard to the name and titles of Jesus will require 
further analysis. While proper names as a group do not figure 
in our word-count or otherwise in this study, the name of Jesus 
offers a worthwhile exception, for by the time of Ign it flowed 
from the lips and pens of Christians in manifold ways and with 
various epithets and modifiers. Though all might refer to the 
same Person, each appended title carried its own nuance of 
meaning and reflected a peculiar current of thought about that 
Person. That any given writer about Jesus should adopt as 
favorites certain of these epithets and titles, which he finds most 
congenial to his own thought-pattern, is a plausible and, as far 
as the evidence has been weighed, a well-supported position. 

Ign refers to Jesus in the following terms: 


Name or title No. tumes 
‘Iynoods 3 
‘Inoots Xpurtds 98 
Xpior6s “Incods 13 
Xpwrrd6s 3 

0 Xpurtds Q 
(Incots 6 Xpurtds Dee 
Kvpuos “Incots Xpiords 3 

© Kvpuos LX. 4 
‘LX. 6 Kvpwos 1 
LX. 6 Beds (Hudv) 3 (one doubtful) 


*° Properly part of the longer expressions 6 yap Oeds judy "Inoots 6 Xpiorés (Eph. 
18:2), but counted separately from the two such phrases listed below. 
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Name or title No. times 

(6) Oeds nudv LX. 3 

6 Kupuos *° 20 (including 6 
ambiguous 


occurrences) *° 
Kvpuos 1 

Observe that the name “ Jesus ” alone is used only three times 
(Eph. 12:2; Mag. 1:2; Phila. 5:1), while the combination Inaods 
Xpwrr6s or Xpicrds “Incods occurs more than one hundred times, 
and usually with no article between the words. Even “ Christ ” 
as an absolute title appears with the article only three times 
(Eph. 18:2; Mag. 13:2; Ro. 7:3), or—discounting the last on 
textual grounds—twice. Thus, it would seem that “ Christ ” has 
become less a title than part of the name of Jesus, indicating 
perhaps an advanced stage of the trend observable in parts of 
the NT. Though the order Xpio7és “Incods is reminiscent of Paul 
in the NT, it is not nearly so frequent in Ign. The title Kvpuos 
“Lord” is a little more characteristic; Ign uses this conjoined 
with “ Jesus Christ ” eight times and by itself (of Christ) possibly 
21 times. Even if the six ambiguous references are all to God, 
the Father—which is not likely—Kvpuos would still refer to Jesus 
more often than to the Father in the ratio of about two to one.” 

Ign uses such terms as “the Son of Man” or “Son of God ” 
but rarely. Although zaryp, as noted already, is probably his 
favorite synonym for God, Jesus is called (6) vids Oeod (or 
vids Tmatpdos Or vids av’tTod = Geod) only six times, and only once 
6 vids (Mag. 13:1), absolutely but linked with “the Father and 
the Spirit.” Only once is Jesus called “the Son of Man,” and 
here it obviously refers to his humanity (Eph. 20:2), being 
balanced immediately by kai vid Oeod. Even less frequent than 
vids is the term 6 carp (nudv) (four times) . 

Much more characteristic, though not more frequent, than the 
above-mentioned terms are some which, while possibly echoing 
canonical passages, suggest a distinctive freshness and vigor in 
Ign’s thought of Jesus. One of these is the epithet of Jesus as 
% €Amis (juov) used six times (Eph. 21:2; Mag. 11:1; Tral. ins., 
2:2; Phila. 11:2; Smyr. 10:2). It appears in five different letters, 


49 See n. 37 above. 41 See pp. 23-24 above, and n. 37. 
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lacking only in Ro. and Pol. In both Eph. and Phila. it stands 
in the fuller phrase 7 Kow7 éAais judv, as part of the typical 
Ignatian “ farewell.” 

Another striking designation of Jesus is 76. . . nudv Cav,” found 
in Eph. 3:2 (with the modifier déudkpurov) , Mag. 1:2 (with da 
mavrés), and Smyr. 4:1 (with ddyfwov). With this last should 
be compared Tral. 9:2, where the same idea is applied to Jesus, 
but not in the appositive position: juds ... éyepet 6 marnp... 
év XpwtG “Inood, ob xwpis To adyOwov Civ ovk €xouev. Then, in 
Eph. 11:1, the same phrase described the end or reward of 
“being found in Christ Jesus.” The expression is evidently a 
favorite of Ign, and is all the more unusual because of the infinitive 
in the place of a substantive, a matter which will again engage 
our attention. 

Finally, Jesus is called tod matpds (or Oeod) 7» yuoun (Eph. 3:2; 
cf. Smyr. 6:2) , and in much the same way avrod Adyos (Mag. 8:2) 
and 70 dipevdes ordpa (Ro. 8:2). These terms are rare in Ign and, 
though perhaps suggestive of his own views of the Incarnation, 
too incidental to be pressed as “ keys ” to his Christology. They 
will prove helpful later as points of comparison. 

Another characteristic word in the vocabulary of Ign is the 
verb aéidw (and compound xaraéiw). Already we have observed 
the peculiar fondness of Ign for a&vo- compounds. This fondness 
extends also to the use of the simple adjective aéwos (seventeen 
times) and of the verbs just mentioned. The simple verb occurs 
five times in three different letters; the compound form appears 
in all the letters (three times in Pol.) for a total of nine times. 
Certainly such extensive usage of these terms, all involving the 
idea of worth or worthiness, has something to tell us about the 
temperament of our author, as well as his language. 

Examining his usage more closely we find that the verbs most 
often refer to himself, either as subject or object, and carry, as 
an overtone of the meaning “ deem worthy,” the sense of “ permit, 
grant leave” to do something. Rather than say, what would 
seem more natural, “I am taking this opportunity to converse 


“Cf. the use of {w7 in the Fourth Gospel, e. g., 1:4, 14:6. 

“° a&dw occurs in Eph. 9:2, 21:2; Mag. 2:1, 14:1; Ro. 1:1; the compound form 
in Eph. 20:1; Mag. 1:2; Tral. 12:3; Ro. 2:2; Phila. 10:2; Smyr. 11:1; Pol. 1:1, 
ea Ones 
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with you ...,” Ign says “ I was thought worthy to converse... .” “* 
It is more than a matter of circumlocution, however, as a reading 
of these passages will bear out: Eph. 20:1; Mag. 1:2, 2:1; Tral. 
12:3; Ro. 1:1. Ign is ever conscious of God’s will for him, as is 
made explicit in the context sometimes by 0é\nyua 7 and the like, 
and he interprets his every fortune in that light. It is this con- 
sciousness of God’s good will which allows Ign to say with 
humility in Smyr. 11:1, xara Oé\ynya KarnEwWOnv . . . €k xapitos 
Oeod . . . iva ev TH Tpocevyf bpav Deod emitixo. 

In this connection a further word about the use of 6é\ynya in 
Ign is in order. While in the NT this word is apparently the 
most common term for “ will, purpose, intention,” especially for 
that of God, Ign uses also, and often as an exact synonym, the 
word yvéun, which is not so used in the NT. There, as in secular 
writings of the period, yvépun is used of the deliberative activity 
or faculty in man, or simply means—as in Paul “—“ advice ” 
and “ consent.” Though Ign also employs it in this ordinary sense, 
the word is used of God’s will or decree five times and of Christ’s 
will twice. As for #é\nya, on the other hand, though not as fre- 
quently used as yvepn (total occurrences, seventeen), it is reserved 
exclusively for the will of God (or of Christ), and appears 
absolutely three times, as “the Will” (see the line of Smyr. 11:1, 
cited above, and Ro. 1:1 and Pol. 8:1). This absolute and un- 
qualified treatment of nouns extends to several others also, as 
we shall presently point out. In all, 0é\nya occurs eight times. 

Another rather common word in Ign and one used in a peculiar 
as well as an ordinary sense is dévoya. This occurs 23 times, in 
the following senses: (a) as the “authority, character,” ete. of 
the one named, e.g., domalopar ev ovduare “I.X. (Ro. ins., 9:3; 
Eph. 1:3; Smyr. 4:2), almost the equivalent of izép “1.X.; (b) as 
the “reputation” or “fame” about the one named, e.g., 76 
mohvayamyntov oov ovowa referring to the church (Eph. 1:1); * 
(c) as the “person” (or “thing”’?) who bears the name, e. g., 
To moOnrév jor Gvoua (= Kpoxos, Just previously mentioned, Ro. 
10:1) and in such phrases as wdévtas Kar’ dvoya (“all personally ” 
or “by name,” Smyr. 13:2; cf. Pol. 4:2, 8:2); and (d) as the 


44 Eph. 9:2. This usage is very similar to that of éeéw in the passive, e.g., in 
Ro. 9:2; Phila. 5:1. 

4° E.g., I Corinthians 1:10; Philemon 14. 

4° Cf. in the NT, Revelation 3:2, etc. 
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name “ Christian,” and in this sense usually absolute, e. g., dédewar 
év 7@ Gvopate (Eph. 3:1, ef. 7:1; Mag. 10:1; Phila. 10:1). As 
Lightfoot remarks, this absolute usage led later scribes to add 
some such descriptive genitive as tod Kupiov.** “The Name” in 
this sense is also found in the NT, for example in Acts 5:41, and 
fairly regularly in Hermas (see Sim. 8:10, 9:13, 28). 

Like 0éAnpa and é6voya so appears 76 €pyov, without explanatory 
genitives, in Eph. 14:2 and Ro. 3:3. By this Ign alludes to “ the 
Gospel ” or to the preaching of it, in much the same way as does 
Acts 15:38. At this stage of development in Christianity, it would 
seem, there were numerous such phrases and words, used with 
generally the same connotation each time and grown quite familiar, 
so that they could express succinctly, as by shorthand, what in 
the earlier period took many words or perhaps whole sentences. 
Ign apparently presupposes in his readers a knowledge of these 
common terms, and thus he can speak without elaboration of 
“the Will,” “the Name,” and “the Work.” So, too, occasionally 
the words zio7ts and xdpis are used with little or nothing in the 
context to explain them. This is perhaps a point of “style” 
rather than vocabulary, properly considered, but mention of it 
here will only the better prepare us for fuller discussion later. 

Ign shows in his letters a somewhat pronounced inclination 
toward adjectives with the -ixés ending. To a certain extent this 
may simply reflect the tendency of Koine Greek at this time, 
but even allowing for that we must admit that in Ign such forms 
have rather more than ordinary frequency. If we include, with 
Lightfoot, kvpuaxy (Mag. 9:1?), adjectives of this type occur 
thirty times. Even more distinctive is the variety of these adjec- 
tives, six of them appearing only in Ign of all the Fathers. The 
complete list, with the letters in which they occur, is as follows 
(+ indicates “peculiar to Ign”): 


+ ayyeduKos Tral. avevpatiukos - Eph., Mag., 
amootohiKds —Tral. Smyr., Pol. 
+ apxovtikds Tral. OApKLKOsS Eph., Mag., 
+ dapovikds Smyr. Smyr., Pol. 
KadoduKds Smyr. + orpatwtids Ro. 
(kupiaKkn Mag.) + ovyyevikds Eph. 


+ vewrepikos Mag. 


“"See Lightfoot’s note on Eph. 3:1. 
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Of the eleven different words only kafoduKds, mvevpariKds, and 
capkixés can be called common or current in the period, though 
apxovruds is found in a version of the LXX,”* vewrepixds appears 
rarely in Polybius and Plutarch as well as once in the NT (II 
Timothy 2:22), and ovyyevixds occurs, but usually in a different 
sense, in non-Christian writings. The word daooroduKds occurs 
elsewhere in its peculiarly Christian sense only in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp (16:2), of all the Fathers. Evidently, however, 
judging from its usage in Tral. ins., it had already become a fairly 
well-known form, as applied to the properly “Apostolic ” period 
or personnel. Ign here refers to his salutation as being év aooro- 
AuK@ xapaxrhpr, “ after the style of the Apostles” (and meaning, 
perhaps, that of Paul in particular). It was once argued that 
Ka0oduxds in Ign (Smyr. 8:2) indicated a date much later than 
that usually assigned him, since the term as applied to the church, 
as it is here, became a technical term implying “ orthodox ” only 
about the time of Clement of Alexandria. But the fallacy, as 
Lightfoot shows,*® was in assuming that Ign uses the word in its 
“technical” sense. On the contrary, Ign gives it the ordinary 
connotation—and, indeed, the one required by the context—of 
universal or general as opposed to particular or individual. Thus, 
the usage of Ign does become another mark of his historical 
situation and approximate date, not, however, of the later, “ tech- 
nical ” period, but definitely of the earlier, “ pre-Catholic ” times. 

The frequency of wvevpatiukds and capxuds (12 and 9 times, 
respectively) is in itself striking. Furthermore, the two words are 
often linked together, as for example in Mag. 13: 2—imoraynrte 76 
émirkOT@ Kal GAANAOLS . . . Lva EvWOLS } TAPKLKH TE Kal TVEVPATLKN. 
This coupling of “ spiritual ” and “ fleshly ” extends to the nouns 
odpé and wvedua, too, as we shall note again later on. In most 
cases it seems to be Ign’s way of expressing the whole nature of 
man, or in relation to the church the complete unity, which is 
his supreme desire and constant ideal throughout these letters. 
In Eph. 10:3 the same idea of “ completeness ” appears in the use 
of the adverbs—pévere €v xpio7@ “Inood capkiKds Kal TvEvpATLKOs. 


“8 Symmachus; Ecclesiastes 10:4; Isaiah 32:8. 
4° See his note on Eph. 3:1, and the fuller discussion of date in his Pt. II, Vol. II, 
Sec. 1, pp. 433-470. 
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Including this passage, the two terms are linked together five 
times, surely a peculiar and distinctive feature of our author’s 
vocabulary and style. 

A few more phrases of Ign, while not as striking or peculiar 
as some already mentioned, do occur with fair regularity and 
uniformity of meaning, and may therefore lend some further evi- 
dence as to the author’s linguistic habits. Some of these will 
enter into the discussion of style, as well as of vocabulary, but 
they do deserve brief comment in the present connection. Such 
is the expression zpézeu, “ it is fitting” (usually followed by the 
dative of person with the infinitive) , used by Ign in his typically 
gentle exhortations to the churches. This occurs impersonally six 
times; the imperative form zpezérw is found once (Eph. 11:2) ; 
and the participle zpézov with éoriy appears six times, usually 
with the same syntax as the impersonal verb form above. In the 
total number of occurrences (13) all seven letters are represented 
at least once, Ephesians alone accounting for three. This expres- 
sion is apparently the favorite method for Ign of climaxing and 
summarizing his several urgent appeals. It gathers up the fore- 
going, often with the particle ovv, and makes his exhortation 
explicit, yet with tact and courtesy. 

Another characteristic phrase in Ign is avribvyov tpov éyd or 
its variant with 76 wvedud pov instead of éyé (Smyr. 10:2). In 
the latter passage and in Pol. 2:3, the connection with martyrdom, 
or at least the anticipation of it, appears in the use of the words 
70, dexud pov, but even where it is not made thus explicit (Eph. 
21:1, Pol. 6:1) Ign seems to have that in mind, as the ultimate 
means of becoming “a sacrifice.” As used elsewhere, however, 
avriyxos may have a less literal meaning, on the analogy of the 
English idiom, “I am your humble servant,” and may simply 
express a deep devotion and affection.®® Closely related to this 
idea is that of wepipnua, which meant literally “what is wiped 
off” (as from a sacrificial altar) but comes to be used of any 
thing or person “ expendable ” for a worthy cause (cf. I Corin- 
thians 4:13, Barnabas 4:9, 6:5). Ign so refers to himself in 
Eph. 8:1 and 18:1. 


In writing about his intended readers Ign makes use of the 


** Lightfoot on Eph. 21:1, where he compares I John 3:16. 
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phrase xar’ d&vSpa to individualize his general exhortations. It 
appears in expressions like rods kar’ avdpa Kat Kow} TavTas, Meaning 
“ all of them, individually and collectively ” (Smyr. 12:2; cf. Eph. 
20:2). Again it is used with verbs in the second person: ot kar’ 
dvdpa S€ xopos yiveoOe (Eph. 4:2), Kat of car’ dvdpa addxdovs 
dyamare ... (Tral. 18:2). Thus also in Smyr. 5:1 and Pol. 1:3, 
where Ign wishes to stress the aspect of individuality, the same 
phrase is found. It is clearly a favorite and characteristic mark 
of Ign. 

Common verbs like “ to do” and “ to say ” can hold very little 
promise as indications of any writer’s characteristic vocabulary, 
except perhaps in cases where the writer has a choice of synonyms 
and makes his preference of one above all others quite obvious. 
Even in such cases there lurks the possibility that the reason 
for his preference may lie in a distinctive connotation, perhaps 
unknown to us now, borne by the word itself, and not merely in 
his personal whim and literary taste. Therefore, it is with cautious 
reservation that we suggest a preference of Ign in the use of the 
following verbs: zpdéoo and zoréw; héyo, ahéw (plus tpoodahéw) , 
and dypi. 

Of the verbs that mean “ to do, perform,” etc., wovéw is appar- 
ently the most widely used, at least in the period which most 
concerns us here. If, as seems likely, the basic distinction be- 
tween this verb, and zpdoo@ was that between particular action 
(excluding for now the meaning “ make”) and habitual per- 
formance,*’ it appears that in the Koine of the time this distinction 
had become somewhat blurred, though not altogether forgotten. 
Habitual action or conduct could then be expressed by zovéw as 
well as by zpdoco, and the two were in many cases interchange- 
able terms.°* Use of zovéw in the sense of “ make” or “ cause ” 
which zpécow does not generally have, plus its service in place 
of the latter to mean habitual conduct, makes the occurrence 
of it in the Apostolic Fathers twice as frequent as that of zpdoc. 
But, curiously enough, it is not so with Ign; he “ prefers ” zpdcoo 
to wovéw (in both senses—‘ do” and “make”) in the ratio of 


°*G. Abbott-Smith, A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament (Edinburgh, 
1954), p. 369; B. F. Westcott, The Gospel According to St. John (Cambridge, 1881, 
1951), note on 3:21. 

*? Arndt and Gingrich, on mpdcow, la (p. 705). 
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about two to one. In several instances Ign seems to be conscious 
of the peculiar function of zpaoco, thereby reflecting perhaps a 
closer acquaintance with classical usage than would first appear 
on reading his letters. 

The verbs of “ saying, speaking,” etc. are harder to analyze on 
the basis of frequency, for there are more of them, and each 
writer tends to use them all, if only to avoid a monotonous 
repetition of any one of them. The most generally used are héyw 
in the present and imperfect tenses and eizov in the aorist. By 
our period of Greek dyui seems on the wane, and dadéw, which 
probably had an onomatapoetic, and rather lowly, origin, seems 
to have waxed popular, losing whatever distasteful connotation 
it might have once had. Certainly in Ign \adéw has a respectable 
place; he uses it (including the compound zpoc\ahéw) seventeen 
times, which is just how often he uses \éyw. On the other hand, 
gyi appears only once (Smyr. 3:2), and the forms of etzov 
appear not at all. But even more remarkable is the special con- 
notation given by Ign to Aadéw in the phrase “Incotv Xpuorov 
dadelv, “ profess Jesus Christ ” (Mag. 10:3; Ro. 7:1), and in the 
closely related expression zepi “I.X. 7) AakGow (Phila. 6:1; cf. 
Tral. 9:1). In this sense \akéw approaches in meaning épodoyéw, 
which occurs in Ign three times also. The verb \éyw seem to have 
this special sense only in Smyr. 5:2, but here with the negative, 
referring to one who denies Christ’s humanity. We can reckon 
this preference and this unusual connotation of \adéw as a dis- 
tinctive trait in Ign. 

Notable loanwords in Ign are few but not at all far between— 
four in all, but three of them are used in the same section of one 
letter. They are all Latin, which should occasion no surprise in 
works of this period, and they occur as follows: eremplarium (Eph. 
2:1; Tral. 3:2; Smyr. 12:1) , desertor, deposita, accepta (Pol. 6:2) . 
The first, written by Ign éfeuahdpiov, seems to have been a 
common legal term denoting “ one of the authoritative originals 
where a document was written in duplicate.” °* But Ign gives it 
an unusual application—to persons, and always as an expression 
of praise or commendation. The other three terms obviously, 
from their meaning in context, come from military circles, perhaps 


°° Lightfoot on Eph. 2:1. 
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suggested to Ign by his current experience under Roman guard. 
They are used very aptly in a sustained metaphor, which is 
strikingly reminiscent of II Timothy 2: 1-4 and Ephesians 6: 10-17 
in the NT, though the Ignatian loanwords themselves are hapax 
legomena in Christian writings of the first two centuries. Con- 
sidering the number and variety of such Latin words in the NT 
and later Christian literature,°* we cannot make much of a case 
for peculiarity in Ign at this point, except perhaps for his remark- 
able paucity of such terms. It will be worth the noting, especially 
for later discussion, that the latter three loanwords occur only in 
Pol., and there only in a peculiar metaphor and as part of a 
section addressed to the Smyrnaean Church, as well as to Polycarp 
himself. 

In summary, the vocabulary of Ign, thus screened and sifted, 
yields a number of distinctive features, by which our author can 
be characterized, and against which the claims of authenticity in 
the five other letters must be checked. Besides the four marks, 
or “ fingerprints,” discernible in the list of words peculiar to Ign,°*° 
we have now detected the following: 


(1) acertain latitude in the application of the word eds, notably 
in application to Jesus Christ as an epithet, in the oft-repeated 
phrase @cod émirvxetv, and in conjunction with zaryp. 


(2) a decided preference for “Incods Xpiords as the form of 
reference to Jesus, with little use for the absolute 6 Xpuwrds as a 
title, and a fondness for the designations 7 éAmis nudv, To nudv Civ. 


(3) further use of the idea of “ worthiness,” especially in the 
verbs (xa7-) a€io, used of himself, and often related to his 
intended martyrdom as God’s gracious Will for him. 


(4) a marked tendency to elevate yvaéuy to the position of Jédnpa, 
while retaining the latter to refer to God’s Will, and often using 
it absolutely (“the Will”). 


(5) a tendency to use absolutely other common words, such as 
évona and épyor, in a peculiarly Christian sense. 


(6) an unusual variety of adjectives in -iKés, with special fond- 


° Blass-Debrunner, pp. 5-7; Arndt and Gingrich, Introduction, p. xv. 
°° Already summarized above, p. 20. 
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ness for wvevparixds and oapxixds, often together in expressions of 
wholeness or of unity. 


(7) frequent usage of wpéme and wpémov éoriv in summing and 
pointing up exhortations. 


(8) the peculiar reference to himself as avrivyos and zepibyua. 


(9) frequent occurrence of kar’ avdpa to mean “ singly ” or “ in- 
dividually.” 


(10) a remarkable preference for mpdcow over wovéw, and special 
use of \ahéw in the sense of “ profess.” 


(11) only a few, but well chosen, examples of Latin loanwords, 
three of which occur together in Pol. 6:2. 


Chapter Il. The Vocabulary of Pseudo-Ignatius 


I 


Turning now to the vocabulary of the five spurious letters, we 
need to mention one or two methodological limitations which 
confront us here. In our examination of the seven genuine letters 
we made repeated use of Goodspeed’s Index Patristicus and the 
several other reference works cited in that connection. But there 
is no such index, nor even any up-to-date lexicon, dealing fully 
and specifically with the period of Christian literature in which 
the work of Ps-I must on the traditional view be located. More- 
over, modern editors of Ignatius no longer include the text of 
the spurious letters, even in appendix, so that we have no recent 
critical text comparable to that of Funk-Bihlmeyer, with its sec- 
tional divisions and numbering of verses. We therefore find our- 
selves confined to the use of Lightfoot’s text, even more than we 
were before, and rather than risk confusion by innovations of 
our own we are following his rather inadequate numbering system, 
which omits verse-numbers in the text. Thus references will be 
given: Tar(sians) iii, Hero iv. 

Lack of an index or lexicon containing such lists as we had 
for Ign and his contemporaries makes impossible an exact esti- 
mate of the size of Ps-I’s vocabulary. A sampling of passages 
can indicate something of his range and repetitiousness, but if 
used as a basis for computing the total number of words such a 
sample count may be very misleading. However, interesting as 
such a figure might be, it is not as important for our purposes as 
are some other figures more readily obtainable. It will suffice 
to say here that in a preliminary test of six sections (of ten 
lines each) in Ps-I, excluding obvious quotations, proper names 
and articles, our author shows a remarkable facility and range 
in his choice of words, very clearly exceeding that of Ign in the 
seven genuine letters. 
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We are dealing now with a much smaller volume of writing— 
547 lines (excluding Scripture quotations) —compared to the 976 
lines of Ign.t_ The five letters, listed according to length, are: 


Philippians 203 lines 
Antiochenes 105 “ 
Hero 9 “ 
Tarsians 865 5° 
Mary 5S es 


Total no. lines BAT 


While it cannot be determined, short of a painstaking word- 
count, exactly how many different words are used in these five 
letters, it is possible to estimate approximately the number of 
words in Ps-I which are not found in any of the Apostolic Fathers. 
Checking Ps-I against Index Patristicus, we find at least 270 
words which are unlisted for any of the Fathers including Ign 
himself. If we add to these the 27 words found in Ign, but not 
in the others, Ps-I uses approximately 297 words that are not 
used by any of the other Fathers. Compare with this figure the 
280 words that are peculiar to Ign of all the Fathers (see 
Appendix A). For the relatively small bulk of writing—little 
over one-half as great as that of Ign—we see that Ps-I has an 
amazingly high percentage of peculiar words. This fact becomes 
all the more obvious when we notice the distribution of these 
words among the several letters. Including for the moment words 
shared with the seven letters of Ign,” the distribution of the 297 
peculiar words is as follows: 


Letter No. peculiar words Words per line 
Mary 34 58+ 
Tarsians 43 50 
Philippians 140 (2 =?) .69 
Antiochenes 68 64+ 
Hero 49 51 


*In the spurious letters, as in the genuine, we are treating partial lines of three or 
more words as whole lines and discounting altogether the shorter portions. The gross 
volume of Ps-I—i.e., including the numerous Scripture quotations—would of course 
be considerably larger, by about 200 lines. 

* These 27 words are listed separately in Appendix C, 
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The average rate of the five letters is .58 words per line (not 
counting repetitions) , or in terms of whole numbers nearly three 
peculiar words in every five lines of text; this contrasts sharply 
with Ign’s average rate of .38 words per line, which amounts to 
little more than one peculiar word in every three lines of text. 
Noteworthy, too, is the fact that Ps-I shows a somewhat more 
even distribution of his peculiar words than did Ign, with a range 
of .50 to .69 as compared to Ign’s range of .25 (Smyr.) to .65 
(Pol.) 2 This greater uniformity on the part of Ps-I may point 
to a generally more systematic and orderly arrangement of his 
material, an aspect of style for which we do well to watch in 
the subsequent examinations. 

The group of words peculiar to Ps-I (found in no Apostolic 
Father other than Ign) includes 179 words and close cognates 
of words which are also found in the LXX.* In fact, the general 
impression made by his vocabulary as a whole, and enhanced by 
numerous citations from the LXX itself, is that our writer has 
read widely in the Greek OT and has—consciously or not— 
absorbed much of its vocabulary into his own. But this is, as 
with Ign, hardly more than what might have been expected of 
any Greek-speaking Christian of this era. 

More important perhaps is the fact that only about 106 of 
the 297 peculiar words appear also in the NT, and just 16 of 
them are peculiarly shared with the NT, i.e., do not occur in 
the LXX as well. So Ps-I shows in this group about 3 per cent 
less affinity for NT vocabulary than did Ign in his 280 peculiar 
words.° 

Moreover, Ps-I shares 134 of these words (including close 
cognates) with the Apologists, showing thus a 10 per cent closer 
affinity for that group than for the larger NT corpus. This is 
approximately 4 per cent greater than that of Ign for the same 
group. 

Most striking of all is the fact that we can find in 547 lines 
so many words which are lacking in the vocabulary of the writer 


* Cf. the distribution of Ign’s peculiar words, p. 8 above. 
“As before, we are counting as “ LXX words” those found also in the Apocryphal 
books and those found in the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 


ie . iy p. 10 above. For the lists of peculiar words showing affinities see Appendices 
and B. 
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whom Ps-I is supposed to be imitating and, perhaps, expounding. 
This might be expected and anticipated in a work that was 
avowedly original or laid no claim to the name of Ign, but Ps-I, 
considered as a whole, makes very obvious efforts to affect the 
style and the format of the genuine letters. Just as some of the 
MSS of the long recension reveal a clever attempt to make 
inconspicuous the later additions by their orderly interspersion 
among the seven authentic letters, so within the works them- 
selves there is abundant evidence of conscious imitation, of which 
we have more to say later. But despite his efforts to lose himself 
behind “Ignatian” phrases and even cleverly fabricated per- 
sonalia, the real personality of our Ps-I seems to protrude unmis- 
takably in the use of so many un-Ignatian terms. And, of course, 
the 297 words in question do not exhaust the distinctive vocabu- 
lary of Ps-I; in fact, as we shall soon demonstrate, some of the 
words which most sharply distinguish Ps-I from Ign lie outside 
this group. 

For now, leaving aside the 27 words peculiarly shared with 
Ign,° let us concentrate on the group of 270 used by Ps-I alone, 
following much the same procedure as we did with the peculiar 
group of Ign. In noting the words used most frequently, we find 
comparatively few that appear in as many as three different 
letters—to be exact, only three words. None of the 270 occurs in 
all five or even four of the letters. Only seventeen occur in two 
letters, and all the rest (250) occur in one letter only. This 
would seem to suggest not only that Ps-I has a somewhat less 
repetitious style than Ign but further that he has spent more 
time in composing his thoughts and in planning the precise order 
and extent of his writing. His is clearly not the work of a man 
pushed for time or harassed by his guards on the way to probable 
death. The choice of words is studied and careful—often pre- 
ferring a less common synonym to repetition of the more ordinary 
word. 

The peculiar words occurring in two or more letters are the 
following (see Appendix B for the complete list of 210): 


®*See the discussion of the more significant of these words, pp. 54 ff. 
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1. Words found in two letters only: 


avayvoortns 
atiopa™ 
ddoKnous 
eioKkopalo 
> 4 
€havvw 
> , 
evavb parnas 
EpeDilw 
epéedkw™ 
Oeotipnros 
anv 
/ 
molewds 
mpwoTtoTacTos 
oTpatnyos 
ovKoparvtia 
/ 

TOApaAw 

+ 
XP) 
XPLETOKTOVOS 


Phil. xv, Ant. xi 

Ant. viii, Hero i 

Tar. ii (ter) , Phil. iui, iv, v 
Tar. 11, Ant. i 

Mary ii, Tar. i 

Phil. v, Ant. ii, iv, v 
Phil. xii, Ant. xi 

Mary i, Phil. xi 

Phil. xv, Hero ins. 
Mary i, Phil. xiii 
Ant. xii, Hero ins., vi 
Phil. xi, Hero iv 

Phil. iv, Hero viii 
Tar. viii, Phil. iv 
Phil. x, xi, Ant. ix 
Phil. xii, Hero iv (bis) 
Phil. xiii, Hero ii 


2. Words found in three letters: 


¢ / 

opolvyos 
TApPAaKEhEvoLat 
irtatos* 


Tar. ix, Ant. ix (bis) , xiii, Hero v, 1x 
Mary i, Phil. xi, Ant. xi 
Mary v, Ant. xiii, Hero ix 


Certain others among the 270 peculiar words are used more 
than once, though within but one letter. These are: 


aikile 

> / 
ais Onr6s 
+ 
é&ppnv 
Bdedhvrropar* 
yahaxrotpodia 
evayns 
> 4 
evavl pwrréw 

4 

Kakilo 
Kakovola 
vontos 
oTapyavov 
davracia 


Phil. viii, xi 
Phil. v, xi 
Phil. vi (bis) 
Hero iv, v 
Phil. viii, ix 
Phil. ii, xi (superl.) 
Phil. ii, iii 
Phil. vi (bis) 
Phil. ix, xi, xiii 
Phil. v, xi 
Phil. viii, ix 


Phil. iii, iv 
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Looking first at the most frequently used words, we find that 
6polvyos appears six times in three letters. Ps-I uses the word in 
speaking of the marriage relationship, urging the husbands to 
respect their wives and wives to love and honor their husbands. 
It thus refers to women three times and to men once (= Tar. ix). 
The singular is used twice (Ant. xiii, Hero ix), and both times it 
refers to the wife of one Cassius, or Cassianus, to whom the 
writer addresses a closing salute. The use of this word by Ps-I 
is all the more striking in Hero v, where his borrowing from the 
genuine Pol. 5 is fairly obvious, and yet where Ign used cvpfios 
in exactly the same exhortation, Ps-I writes 6udlvyos—perhaps 
in an effort to avoid a strict reduplication of the line in Pol. 5. 
The word occurs nowhere in Christian writings of the first two 
centuries except in the single reference of Justin Apologia 27: 4. 

Another expression of rather unusual frequency is dd«yo1s, 
found six times in two different letters. It is used in much the 
same context as that in which Ign used the verb doxéo," in refuta- 
tion of Docetic claims that Jesus was “in appearance born and 
in appearance crucified and in appearance died ” (Tar. ii). Again, 
in Phil. ii, the word is linked with davzacia; and over against 
both, Ps-I sets the reality (aye) of the Incarnation of Christ, 
drawing heavily upon Ign (especially Tral. 9) for his argument. 
Then, in Phil. iv and vy, it is “the death” and “the passion,” 
respectively, which are called 8éxno.s by “the Evil One” and 
those in whom He does His work. This use of a substantive, 
where Ign used a verbal construction, extends to other ideas as 
well, as we shall note in connection with the general style. This 
would suggest that in regard to the Docetic heresy Ps-I’s language 
represents a more mature stage in the Christian polemic than 
that indicated by Ign, reflecting perhaps a longer exposure to, 
and absorption of, Hellenistic culture. 

The word used by Ps-I for the Incarnation of Christ—and 
incidentally illustrating again the “substantive style” of our 
writer “—is usually evavOpérnows. It occurs four times in two dif- 
ferent letters. The noun apparently was not current in Christian 
circles until about the time of Origen, but the verb évavOpwréw 


*Cf. Tral. 10:1; Smyr. 2:1, 4:2. 
® See p. 106, below. 
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seems to have appeared in this special sense somewhat earlier.’ 
The latter also occurs in Phil. ii and iii, both times as an active 
participle referring to the Incarnation. No doubt by our writer’s 
time both forms had become part of the theological vocabulary 
and were widely used. Another word, with apparently little 
or no distinctive connotation, is used in Ant. iv—évowpdrwaois— 
but nowhere else in the five letters.° Neither évavOpémyous nor 
évowpdtwo.s appears in the NT, the Apostolic Fathers, or the 
Apologists; the verb évavOpwréw is cited by Arndt and Gingrich 
in a variant reading of I John 4:17 alone in all Christian litera- 
ture of the first two centuries. Certainly the usage of Ps-I should 
speak strongly against any date for him earlier than the third 
century. 

Ps-I uses the verb wapaxehevouar three times and in three 
different letters, meaning in Phil. xi and Ant. xi “ to enjoin, com- 
mand ”—almost the same in effect as duatdoow, which Ign con- 
sidered the prerogative of the Apostles alone (Tral. 3:3; ef. Ro. 
4:3, Eph. 3:1). But in Mary i, as a participle describing Mary’s 
“judgment ” or “ intelligence,” it has the more common meaning 
“to encourage, invite,” etc. On the other hand, d:ardcow appears 
but once (a neuter participle) in Hero ii; Ps-I and Ign both use 
the rather general terms of exhortation, wapaxahéw and rapaivéw. 
Ps-I apparently does not share Ign’s fondness for wpémer, which 
we found to be characteristic of the genuine letters. 

The superlative adjective ¢i\raTos appears three times and each 
time refers to the children of Kacovavos 6 €€évos pov. The positive 
form is, of course, very common in such connections, but the 
superlative is thus used seldom in Christian literature of the first 
two centuries.** It is significant here mainly for its connection 
with a family mentioned three times by Ps-I but not at all by 
Ign. It is uncertain just what has prompted the special salutation 
of these particular persons, or what Ps-I may have intended by it, 
except perhaps to add a touch of antiquity.” 

The adjective zofewvds, also used three times (once in the super- 
lative), is applied to Hero each time, and appears to be our 


® Sophocles’ Lexicon cites Justin, Fragment 1596 B. 

*° The noun appears also in the interpolation of Phila. 6. 

‘In the Apologists, cf. Tatian’s Oratio 2:2; Athenagoras’ Supplicatio 21:2; Justin’s 
Dialogue 8:3, 141:5. 

™ So Lightfoot, quoting Zahn, on Mary v, op. cit., II, Sec. 2, 734-735. 
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writer’s substitute for the Ignatian word woyrés, which was used 
thus of Crocus (Ro. 10:1) and of Alee (Smyr. 13:2 and Pol. 8:3). 
Whereas Ign used the expression 76 7ofy76v pou dvoua, Ps-I prefers 
7) moevov évoua (Ant. xii). The latter adjective is found in the 
LXX but nowhere in Christian literature of the first two centuries. 
Thus it provides another point of contrast, not only between Ign 
and Ps-I, but between their respective periods as well. 

It is somewhat surprising that so ordinary a verb as todpdw 
and the very convenient impersonal verb form xpy are lacking 
in the Apostolic Fathers. Their occurrence in Ps-I three times 
each is not at all unusual. However, Ps-I seems to use toApaw 
in a definitely unfavorable sense: it is not the classical “ endure, 
take heart,” as for a noble endeavor, but rather to “dare 
audaciously, be insolently bold,” etc. It is interesting that twice 
the subject of the verb is Satan or, as he is styled by Ps-I,** 
“the ruler of this order.” In the third instance, in Ant. ix, the 
verb is an imperative directing women not to “ presume” to call 
their husbands by name! 

In two places Ps-I uses the word dvayvéorys, first in Phil. xv 
referring to a certain Euphanius, by whom the letter is supposedly 
being sent, and again in Ant. xii, as a plural within a series of 
such titles. “Readers” are saluted along with “ Subdeacons, 
. .. singers, Doorkeepers, Sextons, Exorcists, and Confessors [or, 
possibly, Chanters].”” Here is one of the clearest examples of 
anachronism in Ps-I; such a list of officials is altogether unsuited 
to the ecclesiastical organization of the early second century. 
Although “public reading” (dvdéyvwors) as a function of the 
Christian ministry was no doubt practiced by the time of Ign,** 
there is no evidence that any special office of Reader had been 
instituted in the church by then. The notices in Tertullian * 
seem to be the earliest reference to such an order. The other 
offices here mentioned seem to have been established even later, 
according to extant records—roughly from the early third century 
to the middle of the fourth. Subdeacons, Doorkeepers, Exor- 


** Phil. iii. Elsewhere Satan is variously called “the Evil One,” “Commander of 
wickedness,” “Fallen One,” “Most wicked Spirit,” etc. See especially Phil. xi, for a 
series of such epithets. 

“See, e.g., Il Corinthians 3:14, Acts 13:15, I Timothy 4:13. 

*° De Praescriptionis 41, cited by Lightfoot on Ant. xii. 

*°See Lightfoot’s full discussion, op. cit., II, Sec. 2, 824-826. 
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cists, and Readers are found in a list of Cornelius in Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl. vi. 43) , to which Lightfoot assigns the date A.D. 251. 
Ps-I spells Exorcist thus: ézopxiorys, which was apparently inter- 
changeable with the more usual form, e€opxurrys. 

In this connection it is pertinent to add that Ps-I lacks the 
intense concern shown by Ign for the threefold ministry of Bishop, 
Presbyter, and Deacon. True, they are mentioned here and there, 
and Ps-I, like Ign, urges his readers to “be subject” to them 
(e.g., Phil. xiv—though obviously borrowed from Ign, Pol. 6, 
Mag. 2, etc.) , but there is nothing like the elaborate praise and 
commendation of these officers, which we found so characteristic 
of the seven genuine letters. Ps-I seems to take for granted 
the graduation, Bishopric—-Presbytery—Diaconate (Tar. viii), as 
something by then securely established; so his concern is rather 
with observances of the calendar, the feast-days and fast-days, 
as in Phil. xii, and with other matters which were appropriate, 
not to the time of Ign, but to a much later date.” 

The appearance of Ocoriunros and Xpucroxrovos reminds us of 
Ign’s characteristic tendency to form unusual compounds. It 
seems that Ps-I himself was aware of that feature of Ign’s vocabu- 
lary, smce he obviously copies and borrows some of the most 
striking of those words, e. g., a€céwawvos, ypurtoddpos, a€d0eos, and 
adds on his own, by analogy (and perhaps out of concern for 
the Trinity) , wvevpatoddpos. Ps-I also uses aévopvynpdvevtos, which 
does not occur in Ign; also independently of Ign appear av@po- 
mouysos and opororabys. While Ps-I is much more conservative 
in his compounds of 6eds and shows generally less originality 
than did Ign, he does favor compounds of -xrévos, again in 
contrast to Ign: ypioroxrévos (Phil. xiii, Hero ii), xvpuoKrdvos 
(Tar. ii) ,° avOpwmoxrdvos (Phil. xi), and vymoxrdvos (Phil. viii) . 
All of these last-named compounds, except avOpwoKrévos, are 
lacking in Christian literature of the first two centuries. 

Among the few remaining peculiar compounds that may be at 
all significant for our purpose may be mentioned xkdefbivovs (Phil. 


*TA time at least as late as the early fourth century is made necessary by the 
very obvious dependence on the Apostolic Constitutions in the passages just mentioned 
and in many others. See Lightfoot, op. cit., I, 250-254. Cf. below, pp. 117 ff. 

**Tt is remarkable that Ps-I uses kupioxrévos and xpiorokrévos in speaking of the 


Jews particularly, displaying an antagonism which can be ascribed to Ign only by 
anachronism, 
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iv) , meaning “ of deceptive, beguiling mind ” and applied to Satan 
as 6 THs Kakias otpatnyds, apparently a late Greek equivalent of 
the classical k\ebidpwv; the nouns drapxia and dirt0xpynpatia 
(Phil. xi) , again with reference to Satan, and the former being of 
rather late date; veekaia “ young olive ” (Ant. vi) in the vocative, 
used of the church as a “ fruit-bearer ” in contrast to the “ fruit- 
less’ heretic; the rare and apparently late xaxevtpexys (ibid.) , 
meaning “quick to do mischief” or “wily ”;*® and _ finally 
xpioro\jnuaros (Ant. xii), referring to “ virgin women ”—often 
in Ps-I singled out as a distinct group in the church—as “ Christ- 
possessed.” 

Of the remaining words, as well as some of those already 
mentioned, a number are words which appear to be much more 
common to late Greek than to the period of Koine in which the 
NT and Patristic literature arose. Thus, the form cicxwpdlo is 
rare in classical Greek, though the simple verb occurs commonly 
in all periods. The noun xaxovoia, used three times in describing 
the evil designs of Satan (Phil. ix, xi, x11), is very rare, even in 
Koine appearing but seldom in secular works and not at all in 
Christian writings. The word used of the original parents, Adam 
and Eve, zpwtém\aoros (Phil. xi, Hero iv), appears but once in 
a pre-Christian work (Wisdom of Solomon 7:1) and but once 
in the Apologists (Tatian Oratio 20:1). From those words which 
occur only once in Ps-I we can add to the above the adjective 
averuordarnros, the first occurrence of which is dated about a.p. 150; 
the desiderative verb form émidecxtudw, apparently unused until 
Origen’s time; karaomdlopar, a common verb stem but not usually 
combined with xara; the substantive zpookop.dy as an “ offering ” 
of sacrifice, so used only in late ecclesiastical writings; and otvaéis 
used as a technical term for “Communion Assembly.” Surely the 
cumulative effect of these several expressions must be, not only 
to reinforce the traditional separation of Ps-I from Ign, but also 
to reassure us as to the practical utility and efficiency of diction 
analysis as a method of testing authenticity. 

But while Ps-I very clearly demonstrates his literary location 


‘ 


** Lightfoot in his notes says: “Like so much of the peculiar diction of our 
Pseudo-Ignatius, it is a Eusebian word,” and cites Praep. Ev. iv.1. Among others 
shared with Eusebius are dvemisrdrnros, mra@ots (of the “fall” of Satan), and some 
of the official titles discussed above. 
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among writers of the third and fourth centuries, it must be noted 
that his 270 peculiar words include a considerable number of 
classical terms. As suggested already by his use of dd6xyours and 
tro\uaw (though in a different sense from the ordinary classical 
usage), there is a strong affinity in his vocabulary as a whole 
for pre-Aristotelian words. Of the 270 words unlisted for any of 
the Fathers, 105 were also absent from the NT and the Apologists, 
and approximately 50 of these words can properly be called 
Classical. In fact, some of them occur in classical writers only, 
or else but rarely in other Greek literature down to the time of 
Ps-I: e. g., axivdvvos, Br\vlo, Seomorikds, evayns, idvyyidw, Kahos, 
paoruyias, Tokvpabns, Wevdoroyia. Evidently we are dealing with 
a writer of no mean cultural background, well acquainted with 
the ancient classics and perfectly at home in their language. To 
some extent Ign also showed a familiarity with uncommon classical 
terms, e. g., dvaywyevs, huaodw, tpoadndr0ow, but clearly not to the 
same extent as Ps-I. Ign displayed a greater flair for originality 
in coining and composing, but Ps-I rather draws upon a ready- 
made stock which is broader and richer than that which was 
available to Ign. 

Looking further at the peculiar word-group as a whole, we 
note that Ps-I, like Ign, employs a great many different adjectives 
with the -.xés ending.” On closer inspection it turns out that 
Ps-I actually surpasses Ign in the number of different adjectives 
but uses them less frequently than did Ign. Whereas Ign used 
11 such adjectives (including xvpiaxy) for a total of 30 times, 
Ps-I employs 14 adjectives and two unrelated -1xés adverbs for a 
total of 19 times. This is to leave out of consideration two others, 
which belong in the category of proper names, “Iovdaixés and 
‘EXAnvexds. Four of the words in question appear in both Ign and 
Ps-I; they are: 


kupiaxn—Phil. (in Ign: once) 
mvevpatixnos—Mary, Ant. (in Ign: 12 times) 
oapkixds—Mary (bis), Ant. (in Ign: 9 times) 
ortpatwtiukdos—Mary (in Ign: once) 


Obviously Ps-I makes much less use of Ign’s favorite pair, linking 


°° For Ign’s list of such adjectives see above, p. 29. 
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them together only twice, in contrast to Ign’s four times. And 
seven others used by Ign are absent from Ps-I’s five letters. 

On the other hand, there are ten different -1xds adjectives and 
two adverbs in Ps-I, which do not occur in Ign; they are the 
following (+ indicates one of the peculiar group) : 


+ aiperixés—Phil. (masc. pl. substantive) 
+ avdpuxds—Hero 

+ azotavaorikos—Tar. 

+ ypadikos—Mary 

+ deo7o7iK6s—Phil. 

-++ npwikés—Hero 

+ devrovpyuxds—Hero 

+ 6pextiuxds—Tar. 

+ wavduxé6s—Phil. 

++ trAntixés—Ant. 

+ dituxkdés—Mary (neuter pl. substantive) 
+ WuxiKds—Phil. 


It is noteworthy that Ps-I uses aiperixot substantively and parallel 
with “Jews” and “Greeks,” as one of three groups in which 
the power of Satan is at work. Evidently by his time it has 
assumed a more technical sense than it had for the writer of 
Titus (3:10), the only known user of the word in Christian 
circles of the first two centuries. The use of ypaduxds in the phrase 
“Scripture passages” (Mary iii) is somewhat unusual, since 
the adjective ordinarily has an active sense, as in the phrase 
n ypadixy Téxvn, “ the art of writing.” Nor is there evidence that 
the word was so applied to canonical writings in Ign’s time or 
even in the first two centuries at all. The adverbs jpwikds and 
avdpuk@s are coupled together in the injunction to Hero (viii): 
“Be strong, then, O Hero, like a true hero and like a man,” 
obviously a play on the name of Ignatius’ successor. The term 
Ta gudtuxkd, In Mary i, is a fairly common classical expression, 
“marks of friendship,” but seems to be absent from the earliest 
Christian works. All twelve words are lacking in the Fathers, 
and eight appear nowhere in either the NT or the Apologists. 
Certainly the difference from Ign in this respect more than over- 
shadows the area of similarity. 
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The general impression given by the preliminary sampling of 
vocabulary in Ps-I has been confirmed by our detailed analysis 
of the peculiar words: his vocabulary is one of considerable 
scope, marked by precision in the choice of words, enriched by 
numerous classical expressions, and clearly reflecting the late 
Koine, and especially third- and fourth-century, usages. While 
Ps-I makes conspicuous efforts to adopt certain Ignatian phrases 
and borrows extensively from his exemplar, he is by no means 
slavish and apparently does not intend to be. He has much to 
say which Ign did not, and which he must say in his own words 
and in his own manner. The particular features which seem to 
characterize his vocabulary, as far as the peculiar word-group is 
concerned, may be summarized as follows: 


(1) frequent use of 6udlvyos (where Ign preferred ovpBuws) for 
“spouse,” both man and wife but mainly the latter. 

(2) frequent reference to Docetic doctrine in the noun dd6xynous 
and less frequently in davracia, in contrast to Ign’s more verbal 
and less technical terminology. 

(3) regular use of évavOpwréw and évavOpémyors in reference to 
Christ’s Incarnation, reflecting the theological climate of an age 
much later than that of Ign. 

(4) an apparent preference for tapaxedevouar in exhortations, with 
noticeable absence of Ign’s counterpart dvatdoow. 

(5) a fondness for ¢iAraros as applied to children of Cassianus, 
a family which Ign does not mention, and for zofewds in reference 
to Hero, of whom Ign uses rather words. 

(6) use of the classical rohpdo in the peculiarly unfavorable sense 
of “dare audaciously,” and twice of Satan. 

(7) the anachronistic use of dvayvdéorns and other titles which 
obviously belong to an ecclesiastical order much later than that 
of Ign’s day, and a correlative diminishing of concern for the 
threefold ministry as found in Ign. 

(8) evidence of attempts to copy Ign’s peculiar compounds, and 
a special fondness for others in -Krdévos. 

(9) a wide variety of adjectives ending in -ixés used with less 
repetition than in Ign, and with much less prominence given to 
the typically Ignatian mvevparixos Kat capKukés. 
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It now remains for us to set out in Part II some of the charac- 
teristic expressions from the rest of Ps-I’s vocabulary. As we 
found in our examination of Ign, so we may expect in our study 
of Ps-I that a great many of the most distinctive features reside 
in uncommon usage or frequency of common terms and in their 
peculiar connections. Thus we may turn away from the 270 
peculiar words and view the five letters as a whole. After this, 
we shall be in a position to bring together the results of each 
analysis and to focus upon the outstanding points of comparison 
and contrast between the two groups of letters. 


II 


Im our analysis of Ign’s vocabulary we observed that his use of 
@eds and related words afforded certain very distinctive marks, 
significant for delineating his theological position as well as for 
describing his phraseology. Ign thought of “the God ” in much 
the same terms as did canonical NT writers, often linking eds 
with warjp or using the latter alone as a synonym. But occa- 
sionally Ign also applied the word appositively to Jesus Christ, 
e€. g., 0 yap eds yudv “Incots Xpwrrds (Ro. 3:3). It will therefore 
be worthwhile to learn how Ps-I employs these words for God 
and Christ and thus to see whether or not he shows the same or 
comparable tendencies. 

Ps-I on the whole shows considerably less tendency to omit 
the article with eds than did Ign; this appears to run counter 
to the general trend in Koine toward anarthrous constructions 
and perhaps reflects the difference in age between our two groups. 
However, in many instances the article in Ps-I seems integral to 
the argument itself; definiteness is demanded, for example, in 
Ant. i: rov éva Kai pdvov knpv&as bedv, apohoyynoev.* But in most 
of the inscriptions, which conform rather closely to the pattern 
of Ign, Ps-I has the anarthrous eds zar/ip so common in Ign. 
This is lacking only in Hero. In Mary the phrase is augmented 
by the addition of toros, a word which Ign used of God only 


* This explains the more consistent use of the article in several references in 
Antiochenes, a great portion of which is devoted to explicating and defending the 
Trinity; see especially iv and v, and ef. Phil. ii, iii. 
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once (Ro. ins.). The same addition appears in Ps-Smyrnaeans 
(ins.), probably interpolated by the author of our five spurious 
letters. 

But Ps-I uses Oeds in various other phrases as well, many of 
which have no counterpart in Ign. One of these is the designation 
of God as 6 rév 6rwv Oeds (Phil. i, Hero vii), treating 6dos as 
the exact equivalent of wav.” In fact, this phrase is apparently 
interchangeable with 6 éwi mdvrwv Beds (Tar. ii, v; Phil. vii). Both 
phrases are used by Ps-I in contexts which call for explicit dis- 
tinction between God “the Father” and Christ, a distinction 
which Ps-I maintains strenuously against the tendency of some ** 
to identify Jesus with the “ God-over-all.” Ps-I insists upon three 
distinct Persons of the Godhead and with much the same pre- 
cision of definition as the Athanasian Creed, e.g., (Phil. ii) 
[Kvptos] evereidato avtois Bamrilew .. . ovrte eis Eva TPL@VULOV OTE 
eis TpEts EvavOpwmyncavtas, adN eis TpEts Oportipovs. But while Ps-I 
speaks of “ three equal in honor,” he is also careful to preserve 
the tzepoxy, the “ pre-eminence,” of the Father. He is named first 
in every Trinitarian sequence, and for him is reserved the title 
6 pfovos ayévvyntos Oeds (Hero vi). Our writer obviously seeks a 
mediating path between two contemporary extremes and so urges 
his readers pyre 7AHO0s Ocdv erevcodyew pyre Tov Xpiorov apveia bar 
mpopacet Tod Evos Heod. His resistance, then, to any casual designa- 
tion of Jesus as “our God” appears as no surprise, although 
curiously, in Tar. i, Ps-I seems to follow Ign more closely than 
usual: iva xpurrov ido Tov coThpa pov Kai Oedv.... This is prob- 
ably borrowed from Smyr. 4 and Ro. 5. However, compare also 
Phil. i, where Jesus is called 6 povoyeris tiws Tod Beod, 6 Tav Gov 
Kupvos! 

The supremacy of the Father in Ps-I is further emphasized by 
the use of wavroxpdtwp and dnpiovpyds for God. Addressing Satan 
in Phil. vii, the writer says: “how is it that it no longer seems 
right to you that Christ be (born) of the Virgin, but rather say 
that He is God-over-all, He who is, the Almighty (6 zav7o- 
Kpatwp) ?” Again, in Hero ins., we find: “ grace, mercy and peace 


*’ Similar use is made by Origen, according to Epiphanius Haereseis Ixiv.8 (quoted 
by Lightfoot in II, See. 1, 94). 

** Tar. v, Phil. vii. According to Eusebius Eccl. Theol. ii4 (quoted in loc. by 
Lightfoot), “this was one of the charges brought against Marcellus” (of Ancyra). 
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from rod wavroxpdatopos Oeotd Kai xpiorod. . . .” The word zavro- 
kpdrwp occurs often in the LXX, representing the Hebrew 823 
or “IY and it occurs not rarely in early Christian writings.” 

While zavroxpadtwp perhaps reflects the Jewish heritage in 
Christian terminology, Synyovpyds suggests a Greek atmosphere, 
particularly the strain traceable to Plato and his successors. 
Ps-I applies the word to God the Father in Tar. ii, callmg Jesus 
his “son,” and in Hero iv, referring to the strangeness of Jesus’ 
birth (zapddoéos kai €évn), he says: émpete yap 7 Syucrovpys. 
But in Phil. ix, still in the monologue to Satan, Ps-I almost 
identifies the Demiurge with Jesus in his wilderness temptations, 
saying: “for you said, ‘If you are the Son of God’... . This 
“if you are’ stems from ignorance, for if you had really under- 
stood, you would have known that for the Demiurge it is possible 
to make even what does not exist.” But the meaning becomes 
clear in the light of the context and other references to God as 
Creator-Demiurge: Jesus is here, as elsewhere, “ son of the God 
who created the world” (Ant. v) and as such he is the active 
agent “through whom are all things” (Tar. vi). The Father, 
as Demiurge, is still the ultimate Creator “ who subjects all and 
isallanv all” (Tar: v) . 

Only with certain fairly clear limitations does Ps-I use 6eds 
appositively of Christ, aside from the statement (Tar. i) already 
mentioned. It will be worthwhile to set forth the examples in 
full: 


Tar. iv. ... Kal 6 cravpwbeis tpwtdroKos mdons KTiaews (cf. Colos- 
sians 1:15) kai Beds Néyos.... 

Tar. vi. 7s obv 6 Tovodros Wudds aVOpwmTos . . . GAN odxt Heds éyos 
KQl OVOYEVT|S Vids; 

Phil. ii. Eis obv Oeds Kai warip, .. . eis 5€ Kat vids, Mbyos Beds... . 

Phil. iii. kai éyerviOn ds avOpwmos 6 Beds Abyos pera odpatos ék 
THs Tapbevov . . 


In each case Oéos is coupled with Adyos, reminiscent of the pro- 
logue of the Fourth Gospel, which Ps-I quotes freely and fre- 


**I Clement ins., 2:3, 32:4, 62:2; Diognetus 7:2; Hermas Similitude 5:7:4, Vision 
3:3:5; Martyrdom of Polycarp 14:1; and Didache 10:3. 
; *° Obviously in the tradition of John (1:2-5), which indeed is quoted in support, 
just following in the same section. 
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quently. This phrase is one which never appears in the seven 
letters of Ign. To these examples of appositive Oeds we may add 
two instances of Oeds used as a predicate of Jesus: 


Phil. vi. Ids d€ ody otros Debs, 6 veKpovs aviaTOV ... . 
Phil. ix. (of Jesus’ ability to fast for forty days, yet being 
hungry) dia pév rod mpwtov ederev Stu Oeds, Sua S€ Tod SevTépov 


o \ * 
ore Kat avOpwros. 


These are enough to illustrate clearly our writer’s highly technical 
terminology and his general theological position with regard to 
the Deity. He insists upon the pre-eminence of the Father and 
the subordination of the Son, yet maintaining their essential 
unity in the Godhead. Jesus is called both “God and man,” 
but above all, as the God-Logos and Son of the Demiurge, he is 
the Agent of God in creation, who has dwelled for a time as a 
man among men. Both in thought and in language Ps-I offers 
a glaring contrast to the simplicity and rudimental character of 
Ign’s theology. 

As to the name and other titles of Jesus, we find that Ps-I 
has some very distinctive habits. Just as was done with Ign’s 
references to Jesus, those of Ps-I are listed here for comparison: *° 


Name or title No. times 
"Incots 4* 
"Inoots Xpuctos 1 
Xpuords 29 (with 1 “ ? ”’) 
6 Xpurrés 15 
Kvpuos “Inoots Xpictds 4 
6 Kupwos ‘Incots Xpurtés 5 
X. “L. 6 Ktpios nav 1 
"Inoots 6 Kupuos iL 
Kivpwos “Inoots 1 
0 KUpLOS 20 
KUpLos 15 


One of the most striking differences from the usage of Ign 
lies in the almost complete absence in Ps-I of “Incots Xpurrdés 


°° For Ign’s references, see above, pp. 25 ff. 
* One time followed by 6 vids rod Oeob Tod férTos. 
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without modifiers. Ign used this combination by itself 98 tumes 
and about 13 times with other epithets, but Ps-I has the expres- 
sion only ten times in all and but once by itself. Again, Ign 
referred to Jesus as simply Xpuords (with and without the article) 
only five times, whereas Ps-I uses the term absolutely 44 times; 
it is by far his most customary designation. Note, too, that the 
reverse order Xpio7ds Inoots appears but once in Ps-I, as against 
13 times in Ign. Ps-I also makes more use of xvpios in referring 
to Jesus than did Ign, both absolutely and in combinations. In 
Ign xvpuos was applied to Jesus at least 23 and possibly as many 
as 29 times, but in Ps-I it refers to Jesus in all its 47 occurrences 
of which 35 are absolute (with and without the articles). In 
this connection it is interesting to note that besides kvpuos the 
word Seo7drns is also used (Phil. xi) with apparently no great 
difference in meaning (cf. II Peter 2:1; Jude 4). Ign never used 
this latter term of Jesus. 

Moreover, Jesus is called by Ps-I “the Son,” “Son of God,” 
or the like, about eleven times, in contrast to Ign who used 
such terms only seven times. The contrast is made even sharper 
by the usual addition of the adjective povoyevys in Ps-I, which 
never occurred in the letters of Ign, although in Ro. ins. we did 
find *Incod Xpicrod rod povov viod airod. As already suggested 
by our observations on the application of eds to Jesus, Ps-I 
strives here for technical precision in speaking of Persons of the 
Godhead. So, sensitive to the increasingly fixed definitions of 
current theology, he distinguishes between the povoyevyns “ only 
begotten ” and the ayévvyntos “ unbegotten,” reserving the latter 
for the Father (Hero vi, Ant. xiv, Phil. vii), whereas Ign, re- 
flecting his less sophisticated times, had applied it to Christ.?’ 
Thus we miss in Ps-I that flexibility of expression which charac- 
terized the theological statements of Ign. 

In this same connection may be noted the want of such dis- 
tinctive phrases as 7 é€Amis nudv and 70 yydv CHv in reference to 
Jesus. The former designation, occurring six times in five different 
letters of Ign, never appears in any of Ps-I. Nor is there any 
term comparable to these favorite Ignatian phrases. Ps-I is much 


*7 Eph. 7:2. See Lightfoot’s note in loc. and the excursus on yévynros and dyévynros 
following the text of Eph. (pp. 90-94). Cf. also notes on Ps-Philadelphians vi, pp. 
795 ff. 
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more confined to the stereotypes and is much less original than 
was Ign. Perhaps the nearest parallels to such phrases, at least 
in frequency of usage, would be the term 6 rHs 86éns Kdpios which 
Ps-I apparently borrows from Paul (I Corinthians 2:8) and uses 
of Jesus three times,”* and the term Oeds Adyos discussed above. 
But even here our writer depends heavily upon predecessors. 

Ps-I does follow the Ignatian example in his use of the phrase 
iva (or érav) ... emitvxw, but never with eds as so often in Ign. 
In Ps-I it occurs only in the following forms: 


Mary ii. (I am becoming a disciple) iva “Inootd Xpwrrod émurixo. 
Tar. x. (Pray ye) tva “Incod emrixo. 

Ant. vii. (May I become your ransom) 6érav ‘“Incod émirixo. 
Ant. xii. (... whom I wish to see) ... érav Xpwro0d Eerurixo. 


Obviously Ps-I intentionally avoids the word “God” in these 
expressions, perhaps in keeping with his theological predisposi- 
tion to sharpen the distinction between the Father and the Son. 
We observe on careful reading, moreover, that in Ps-I these 
phrases are rather loosely related to the context and give the 
impression of being merely convenient Ignatian tags for main- 
taining the illusion of authenticity. Certainly their usual con- 
nection in Ign—i.e., with the anticipation of approaching 
martyrdom at Rome—is scarcely perceptible in any of the four 
passages listed above. And elsewhere in Ps-I, for that matter, 
there are very few explicit notices of such an expectation. Tar. i 
includes perhaps the only extended reference to eventual martyr- 
dom, and even there whole lines are borrowed verbatim from Ign’s 
Ro. 5 and Smyr. 4. So in the use of ézurvxetv, while superficially 
resembling that of Ign, there is lacking Ign’s intense desire for, 
and almost fanatical preoccupation with, the ultimate “ encounter 
with God,” which Ign identified so clearly with his martyr-death 
at Rome.” 

The phrase avribvxov . . . éyd, used by Ign four times, also 
appears in Ps-I with regularity. In fact, Ps-I uses some form of 
the expression seven times. Like the aévo- compounds, this phrase 
strikes our writer as a typically Ignatian expression and offers 


*° Phil. v and xii, and evidently interpolated in Tral, 12. 
2° See especially Tral. 12:2, Ro. 1:2, 4:1, Pol. 7:1. 
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him another useful tag to enhance his disguise. He includes it 
at least once in each of the five letters. But in five of the seven 
instances there is a noteworthy difference in the phrase of Ps-I 
from that of Ign: Ps-I feels called upon to supply a verb, which 
never appeared, but was to be inferred, in the usage of Ign. So 
in Mary iii, Phil. xiv, Ant. vil, xii, and Hero ix, we find avripuxov 
yevoiunv eyo, rather than the simple Ignatian form avtujvxov 

. ¢yé. Nowhere in Ps-I do we find the word zepibnya, which 
in Ign appeared with much the same meaning as avriibvxor. 

There are other words which Ps-I seems to borrow from Ign 
in order to affect the style of his exemplar, though not all of 
them are quite as obviously imitation as those already mentioned. 
One such word which, by its relative frequency, can hardly be 
anything other than affectation is évaiunv.*? As we noted in Ign, 
this verb form was relatively rare in contemporary writings and 
was used but once in the NT. It occurs nowhere in the Apologists. 
But it was found six times in the letters of Ign, and in Ps-I it 
occurs eight times, always with the same meaning as in Ign. 
At least twice the context in Ps-I closely resembles the context 
of its use in Ign, so that conscious and intentional borrowing is 
practically certain. 

Again, it is highly probable that Ps-I imitates Ign in the use 
of the uncommon word for “ child-birth ”—roxerés. This word 
appeared twice in Ign (Eph. 19:1, Ro. 6:1) and occurs twice 
also in Ps-I (Phil. viii, Hero iv). Ps-I both times has reference 
to the birth of Jesus by Mary, and both times uses the adjective 
mapaoofos. Ign used the noun to refer to Jesus’ birth in Eph. 19, 
but not the adjectives; in Ro. 6, he used ztoxerds figuratively of 
his own expected death, as “birth-pangs.” In Phil. viii, Ps-I 
apparently has in mind Eph. 19, but in Hero iv he goes beyond 
Ign to attempt a reasoned apology for the zapddo€os toxerds— 
it was only fitting that the Lord be born in such an unusual 
manner, since the Demiurge himself (the Father) is “ paradoxical ” 
and not bound by convention. 

Ps-I makes little use of such typical expressions of Ign as 
yvoun Geod (Ant. ix; cf. Phil. v) and xa7’ d6voua (= “ individually ” 


*° Mary ii, Tar. viii, x. Phil. xv, Ant. xii, xiv, Hero vi, viii; for Ign’s usage see 


above, p. 13 and p. 18. This term survives only in the idiomatic optative of wish. 
Cf. Philemon 20. 
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Hero viii, ix), the latter occurring in a context which strongly 
suggests direct dependence on the letter to Polycarp. The same 
may be said of the single occurrence of é&euadpiov (Hero ix), 
but here, interestingly, it is used in reference to “ Mary ’”—pre- 
sumably the same person addressed in the letter of that name. 
The frequent appearance of Ign’s characteristic xara&io and 
kindred phrases is lacking in Ps-I, as indeed the general attitude 
thus represented seems conspicuously absent. To this we shall 
need to return in a later connection.” Already, in Part I, we have 
noted the scant references to the threefold ministry, and to the 
mpeoBurépiov in particular—in striking contrast to the repeated 
and often elaborate references in Ign. Thus, taken in their cumu- 
lative effects, these several points of contrast between Ign and 
Ps-I tend to confirm our traditional division of the Ignatian 
Corpus and demonstrate clearly the effectiveness of this type of 
test. 

Most of the twenty-seven words, which we found to be peculiarly 
shared by Ign and Ps-I (in relation to the other Fathers listed 
in Index Patristicus) , have now been accounted for in the above 
discussion. Those which have not been specifically mentioned 
are words that are neither exceptionally rare nor clearly integral 
to either writer’s thought—e. g., adixknua, Backaiva, dudyo, ourdia, 
dpovritw. Whether these terms can also be suspected as examples 
of conscious imitation is difficult to tell, but even if they were 
definitely not, this slight coincidence of vocabulary would be over- 
whelmingly outweighed by the number of terms which are 
definitely borrowed or copied from Ign. 

Turning now to other words and phrases which appear in 
Ps-I with sufficient frequency and uniformity of meaning to be 
reckoned as characteristic, we must mention his yrds avOpwzos, 
“mere man.” This is the term applied to Jesus by that group of 
heretics who, according to Ps-I, deny his deity, evidently on 
the ground that a thoroughgoing monotheism logically disallows 
such attribution to Jesus (Ant. v).*? The word yids means 
basically “ stripped bare, naked ”; nowhere in Christian literature 
of the first two centuries is it used of Christ, or apparently of any 





** See below, p. 65. 
** Probably a type of heresy akin to Ebionitism. See Ps-Trallians vi and Lightfoot’s 
note. 
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other person. Its only two occurrences in the Fathers are in 
Hermas Sim. 9:1 and 9:19, where it refers to a “ bare mountain.” 
But Ps-I uses yuAros avOpwros with reference to heresies in four 
different letters a total of seven times: Tar. 11, vi (ter), Phil. v, 
Ant. v, Hero ii. 

The concern of Ps-I thus registered by the repeated use of 
this expression stands again in contrast to Ign’s main concern, 
which was rather to refute the Docetic notions tending to deny 
the real humanity of Christ. Ps-I also deals with the same ten- 
dencies, but in addition spends considerable time balancing the 
scales on the other side. He can endorse the teaching of Ign 
as far as they go and even elaborate upon them, but for his day 
and time they do not go far enough. The lapse of time between 
Ign and Ps-I becomes obvious in the latter’s complementary 
efforts, of which the concern to defend Christ’s deity is one. 

Another marked feature of Ps-I’s vocabulary is his habitual 
use of pipvyokopar and related words. Such words occur about 
ten times and in four different letters: Tar. iii, ix, Phil. i (bis), 
xv, Ant. vil, 1x, xi, xii, Hero vii. Ps-I calls on his readers to 
“remember ” the example of Paul in bearing “ the stigmata ” of 
Christ, to “ remember ” his own “ bonds ’—apparently a deriva- 
tion from Colossians 4: 18—to “remember ” that monogamy, not 
polygamy, was the order given in creation, etc. Thus he enjoins 
this or that in the manner so familiar in OT injunctions— 
“Remember the Sabbath. .. . Remember now thy Creator. . . .” 
This manner of exhortation was not found at all in Ign. Nor 
was the word tzopuuuvyoKw, which Ps-I uses three times in the 
active voice. Two of these instances are reminiscent of Ign’s 
characteristic tact and restraint: in Tar. ix, we find ratra ovx 
ETITATTO WS BV TL, Ei Kal Sédeuau (cf. Eph. 3:1) addX as ddeddds 
vTrouvnokw,* and in Ant. xi, ovx ws amdaToNos .. . GAN ws TUVSOUAOS 
VLOV VTopiuvynoKw vuas. Forms of prypovedw occur three times, 
and twice as interchangeable with puzrjokopar, but in Ant. xiii, 
it seems to carry the special connotation of solicitude (cf. Gala- 
tians 2:10) —“ to remember you in prayers... .” 

Just as “remembering” often means for Ps-I the appropria- 


*° This misspelling here seems to have the best MS authority; see the critical 
apparatus in loc. 
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tion to oneself of a noble and exemplary attitude or action, so its 
opposite “forgetting”? seems to denote not just the lapse of 
memory but the wilful, perverse neglect of the good example 
and its issue in overt evil. Hence, Ps-I uses often the verb 
havOdvw (and its compounds) in Tar. x, Phil. vii, viii, ix, and xi. 
In the latter three passages Ps-I speaks of Satan as “ for- 
getting ”—derived probably from Ign, Eph. 19:1, which begins 
Kat €\abev Tov apxovtTa Tov aidvos tovTov. In Phil. ix, Satan is said 
to tempt “the Lord of Glory,” émiAaopevos ex KaKovoias Ott ovK 
é7 apto pove Cnoerar avOpwros. It is clear that Ps-I has here, as 
elsewhere, taken a passing suggestion of Ign and has developed 
it far beyond its original form and content. 

Two other terms which appear in Ps-I with notable regularity 
come, as do so many of his distinctive expressions, from the 
discussion of heresies, which pervades all five letters. They are 
the verbs dpvéowar and ézaurxvvoyar, used separately six times 
and linked together twice, for a total of ten occurrences. Every 
letter but Tar. has one or both of these verbs. Ps-I uses the verbs, 
even when not linked as in Phil. iv and Hero ii, as parallel aspects 
of that heresy which “ denies” or “repudiates” the doctrine of 
the real death and atonement of Christ. This parallelism actually 
includes four elements, the nouns 7a0os and o7zavpds, as well as 
the two verbs in question; the following will illustrate: 


Mary v. devyere tods apvovpévovs 7d 7af0s Xpiorod Kat THY Kata 
odpka yéevynow. 

Phil. iii. 6rav tus apvirar tov oravpov. 

Ant. iv. of 6€ améoToho. . . . THY Evowpdtwow Kal Td TaB0s ovdK 
ernaxvvonoar. 

Ant. v. 6 re tHv evavOpdrynow Tapattovpevos Kal Tov oTavpov 
ETALTXUVOMEVOS . . . GVTiXPLOTOS. 


Phil. iv. &v rusw évepyet apvetoPar tov oravpov, 70 7a00s éraw- 


xvveo Oar, Tov Odvarov Sdxnow Kahetv. . . .** 


Observe here that Ps-I uses “the passion” and “the cross ” 
interchangeably as direct objects of either verb, indicating the 


**The one remaining reference has no direct bearing upon the matter of heresy; 
cf. Hero iv. 
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essential unity of idea behind the two verbs. Where the verbs 
appear together in sequence, however (Phil. iv, Hero 11), the order 
is uniform: “deny the cross ””—“ be ashamed of the passion.” 
Although the related words for “Incarnation” and “ physical 
birth ” enter also, this does not obscure the basic pattern of 
parallelism that these references seem to show. On the contrary, 
they help to clarify for us the nature of this heresy, which Ps-I 
attacks so vehemently. And here, as in his other theological 
statements, Ps-I demonstrates a highly developed, almost tech- 
nical language, which can hardly be suited to the second-century 
Bishop of Antioch. Ign did indeed write to defend the real 
humanity of Christ and to refute the same kind of notions 
concerning his death; in so doing he used the word dpvéopar of 
“heretics” twice (Mag. 9:2, Smyr. 5:1), but in a manner and 
phrasing far different from that of Ps-I just discussed. He also 
used ézatoxvvoyar, but not at all in connection with heresy (cf. 
Smyr. 10:2). 

From the same extensive circle of expressions come the verbs 
mepixon7w and kxaxilw. These appear only in Phil. iv-vi, where 
Ps-I begins his long diatribe with Satan, who is made the subject 
of the verbs in all their four occurrences. The first of these two 
verbs, wepuxo77w means literally “ to cut around ” or “ to hew out 
(as stone) ” and is so used in Hermas Sim. 9: 7:5 and Vis. 3: 6:6, the 
only use of the word in Christian literature of the first two cen- 
turies. Curiously, Ps-I employs it figuratively and, as the context 
in Phil. iv would suggest, as parallel with d:aBa)Xo, “ to slander.” 
With the objects rv ek wapbévov yévvnow and ri yévyvnow ris 
Kowns Tov avOpaTav dicews, then, it evidently means “ to despise.” 
This attitude toward the “ virgin birth” or “human nature ” 
of Christ was in keeping with the repudiation of his real death, 
rooting of course in the fundamental dualism of Greek thought, 
which could not allow to the Supreme Deity such condescension 
as contact with matter nor attribute to Him actual suffering. 
The other verb xaxifw is used in much the same way, but brings 
out perhaps even more forcibly than zepixézrw the connotation 
of “foulness” involved in the heretic’s view of human birth. 

From a different setting in Ps-I comes the word dads, “ people,” 
used six times and in all letters except Mary. Not a rare word 
in itself, it strikes us as unusual here, because Ign did not use it 
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at all, and because Ps-I seems to give it a rather formal and 
limited meaning. In two places 6 Xads occurs absolutely (Tar. 
viii, Ant. viii) and apparently indicates the “ laity ” as opposed 
to the clergy. While Ign very definitely exalted the offices of 
Bishop, Presbyter, and Deacon, he nowhere urged upon his 
readers, as does Ps-I in Tar. viii, such a set order of rank in the 
church: of rpeoBitepor irotdocecbe 7H emirKdT@, of SidKovoL Tots 
mpeo Butépo.s, 6 hads Tots Siakovors. Observe, too, that in Phil. xiv 
and xv, after Ps-I salutes each rank of officers in turn, even 
singling out 76 ovornpa Tév Tapbévov and 70 taypa Tov xynpdv, he 
then salutes 7ov Aadv Kupiov a6 puxpod €ws peyddov.*” Such usage 
would seem clearly to indicate that at least incipiently the formal 
distinctions between “ clergy” and “laity ” existed in the time 
of our writer. This deduction would certainly harmonize with 
that which we made earlier in connection with the profusion of 
orders listed in Ant. xii, reinforcing again the traditional division 
between Ign and Ps-I.*° 

The ring of formality attaches also to the words wapa@yxyn and 
mapattOnur. Whereas Ign used the verb only once (Tral. 5:1) 
and then to mean “ set forth ” as food, a meaning which was very 
common in all periods, Ps-I uses it eight times and always in the 
sense of “commend” (for safekeeping or for prayers) or “hand 
over” responsibility. This sense is not uncommon to the verb 
in the middle voice, but Ps-I uses the active voice regularly. It 
is remarkable also that five instances are in Hero alone, where 
the writer goes to great lengths to make explicit directions con- 
cerning the disposition of his official responsibilities; e.g., he 
writes to Hero (vii): mapartiOnui cou thy éxxd\notav °Avtioxéwv. 
Tlokvkdpr@ mapebéunv vas (note plural) ev Kupi “Inootd Xpuord. 
Apparently Hero himself is to be subordinate to the general 
oversight of Polycarp, for by the same phrase Ps-I (Ant. xiii) 
commends the church at Antioch to Polycarp. In the same 
passage of Hero (vii) we find an interesting variation of the 
theme: ¢vdaé6v pov tHv mapabykynv (cf. I Timothy 6:21) jv 
eyo kat 0 Xpiotos Tapabeueba oor... . Thus, Ps-I seems to be 
handing down “ the deposit ” to his successors in pronouncements 


8° This phrase 6 ads Kupiov is used twice in Hero viii, where once there is also 
the same dé piKpod éws weyddou; cf. Ant. xii. 
°° See pp. 43-44, above. 
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like those of a last will and testament, and in a manner quite 
obviously alien to Ign. 

In concluding this analysis of vocabulary in Ps-I we need 
only mention a few remaining terms which, although not as 
frequently nor as uniformly employed as those discussed above, 
do contribute to the over-all effect of Ps-I’s language. Such are 
the several verbs of “knowing” and “ understanding,” of which 
ériorapat has a special prominence in Phil. (ix and xii), adding 
to the general impression of peculiarity given by this letter. Of 
Satan and his co-workers Ps-I likes to use the noun é@yvoww and 
the verb ayvoéw. The recurrence of Béde\v«rds, as well as the 
cognate verb already mentioned (see the list of peculiar words) , 
is noticeable, especially in Hero (i and iv). The form ydvavor, 
referring to Pilate’s wife (Phil. iv), is a somewhat unusual 
instance of the diminutive used as a term of contempt. Among 
the rather frequent references to the Holy Spirit (about twelve 
in all) Ps-I uses the Johannine zapdxdynros instead of the more 
usual d@y.ov wvedua four times, but only in Phil. (ii and ii). Ps-I 
has a fondness for cai ra €&js (—et cetera) in citing passages 
of Scripture, where he writes only as much of his text as seems 
pertinent or sufficient to suggest the rest, a practice nowhere 
evident in Ign. Also in quoting, though he seldom gives credit 
to his source by name, he makes regular use of the form ¢yct (v) , 
“it says.” This mannerism will deserve fuller discussion in our 
analysis of style. For the present, it may be relevant to recall 
that Ign used the verb dpi only once and not at all to introduce 
quotations. On the other hand, Ps-I clearly lacks Ign’s fondness 
for A\adéw, but uses fairly consistently \éyw, e¢zov, and their com- 
pounds. Also contrary to Ign’s habit, Ps-I clearly prefers zovéw 
to mpdz7m (note Attic spelling, with 77 in place of oa), and in 
addition he uses once (Mary iv) Spd, which is wanting in Ign. 

In reference to the Attic spelling noted above, it will be appro- 
priate here to observe that such a peculiarity appears quite 
regularly in Ps-I. As one moves from a reading of Ign to the 
text of Ps-I, one of the most glaring differences between the two 
groups of letters is Ps-I’s use of 77 in the place of oo. There 
are only about four exceptions to this orthographical rule in 
Ps-I: jzordoocopas occurs three times (Phil. xiii, xiv; Ant. viii) , 
and émitdéooere is found in Tar. ix—but just three lines farther 
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it recurs as émirdtrw. Clearly in the majority are such forms as 
the following: kpeirrwv, vitro, purartw, }rrov, mpoorattw, Oddarra, 
exm\ytT@, ppitrw, mpdt7w. Also reflecting this “Atticizing” strain 
in Ps-I, the double-p is found in Phil. vi twice (dppyv). This 
feature is not consistent, however, for 0dppe. occurs in Hero vi 
but xareOdpoers in Phil. ix. One grammatical feature in keeping 
with this same strain may be mentioned here: the very rare dual 
number—dvdpotv—is used in Mary iii. We shall have occasion 
to observe other such traits in Ps-I, which serve to reinforce his 
Atticistic tendency. 

In this analysis of the vocabulary of Ps-I we have set forth 
those words and phrases which best characterize and exemplify 
our writer’s language, showing us the features that tend to 
bind the five letters together and revealing the most outstanding 
points of contrast between these five and the seven of Ign. We 
have seen, even in the select number of items discussed, per- 
suasive evidence in favor of the traditional division of genuine 
from spurious writings, thus demonstrating the utility and validity 
of the linguistic tests employed. 

We find that Ps-I, like Ign, has rather clearly discernible lin- 
guistic “ fingerprints.” And he leaves his mark upon the words 
and phrases which he borrows from Ign, almost as surely as 
upon terms of his own. He borrows and copies extensively, but 
quite often the Ignatian phrase or sentence is only his way of 
maintaining the illusion of authenticity or, at best, his method 
of transition from one subject to another. On the other hand, 
Ps-I shows a distinct tendency to avoid certain Ignatian terms, 
which he feels that his readers might misunderstand. He demon- 
strates by his broad and technically precise vocabulary a stage 
of development, both in theology and in church polity, far 
beyond that of the second century. His arguments are more 
elaborate and sustained, and his words more carefully chosen, 
than those of Ign. 

Particular features of our analysis, which point up the essential 
agreement and integrity of the Pseudo-Ignatian group, may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) a consistent distinction of Persons of the Godhead, with 
careful insistence upon the pre-eminence of the Father, as ex- 
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pressed by 6 rdv ddwy eds, 6 TOv TdvTwY Oeds, TavToKpdtwp, and 
Snpoupyos. 

(2) application of the peculiar eds Adyos to Jesus as the God 
Incarnate, but clearly subordinate to the Father. 

(3) frequent reference to Jesus as (6) Xpuords absolutely, but 
seldom as “Inoots Xpiords, and consistent use of the titles xvpuos 
and povoyeris vids. 

(4) frequent and uniform use of dvribvyov yevoiwnv eyo, evi- 
dently imitating Ign, but with the un-Ignatian verb. 

(5) further evidence of imitation in the use of évaiunv, toKerds, 
etc., but usually with obvious differences from their use in Ign. 


(6) repeated reference to the heresy of calling Christ dds 
avOpwros. 

(7) a liking for pupvyocKopwa and related words of “ remembering,” 
especially in exhortations, along with use of Aav#dvw in an un- 
favorable (and typically OT) sense. 


(8) a definite preoccupation with the heresy which “ denies ” 
the reality of Christ’s suffering and death, as expressed in the 
parallel terms apvéopar : éraoxvvouar and 7afos : otavpds; in the 
use of wepuxom7w and xaxilw, with reference to Christ’s human 
nature. 


(9) clear evidence of growing formalism in church polity in the 
use of \ads for a distinct “laity,” zapabykn and wapariOyu for the 
official “ charge” and its delivery. 


(10) regular use of kat 7a é&4js5 and the verb ¢yyi in quoting 
Scripture. 


(11) regular occurrence of -77- in place of -oo-, in contrast to Ign. 


When to these several features we conjoin those derived from 
examination of the peculiar word-group (Part I), the conclusion 
is inescapable that behind these five additional letters was but 
one author and composer. This, of course, has been our tentative 
assumption and working hypothesis all along, but now, after 
producing substantiating evidence, we can speak more positively 
and confidently of this matter. 

Certainly from the standpoint of vocabulary one can find very 
little cause for disputing the essential integrity of Pseudo-Ignatius. 
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This could be challenged—as indeed it has been—*‘on the basis 
of certain peculiarities in Philippians, such as its unique diatribe 
against Satan. But even within that peculiar passage (v through 
xil) can be found the same phrases and typical expressions that 
are scattered through the other four letters. It can further be 
shown, as Lightfoot, in fact, does show,** that considerations of 
doctrine, of the use of Scripture, and of the apparent ecclesiastical 
situation in Phil. confirm the conclusions of our linguistic tests. 
While such considerations are secondary to the aim of this study, 
we have already pointed out in this analysis some of the doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical features which the language of our writer dis- 
closes, and certainly in these there is a cohesiveness and a single- 
ness of purpose, requiring for their explanation but one and the 
same source. 

Throughout our analysis of Ps-I’s vocabulary we have noted 
those aspects which contrast sharply with the language of Ign. 
It remains here only to recall in summary fashion the most pro- 
nounced of these differences. 

First of all, there is a decided difference between the two 
writers in the matter of richness and variety of vocabulary. 
While our comparison at this poimt must be only an estimate 
and based only upon the two peculiar word-groups, it is obvious 
that the vocabulary of Ps-I is broader and richer than that of 
Ign. That of Ign is by no means poor or without its own peculiar 
excellence—especially not if we take into account the condi- 
tions under which tradition tells us he wrote. But that of Ps-I 
testifies not only to more favorable conditions for composing and 
writing, but also to a closer acquaintance with Greek culture, to 
a greater familiarity with late Koine terms, and to a more sizable 
stock of technical theological expressions than could be found in 
the seven letters of Ign. In short, Ps-I shows in his vocabulary 
the advantage of at least one century more of Hellenization than 
Ign. 

At the same time we must concede to Ign the superiority in 
the matter of composition and originality of expression. The 
very fact of Ps-I’s efforts to imitate Ign in the use of aéwo- com- 


*? Archbishop Ussher suspected that Philippians was by another and later hand 
than the other additional letters; see Lightfoot, I, 241 ff. 
°8 Ibid., pp. 242-245. 
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pounds, iva . . . émirixw, dvripvyov . . . éyd, etc., testifies to a 
recognition of this quality. A glance at the lists of peculiar 
words and the respective affinities of the two writers shows that 
Ign stands apart from the conventions of his day to a greater 
degree than does Ps-I in his time. Ign has 112 words not found 
in any other Christian work of the first two centuries and 23 
of these are hapax legomena in all Greek literature; Ps-I has only 
a fraction of this number that cannot be accounted for in Chris- 
tian works of the first three centuries and only two words which 
are properly called hapax legomena.” 

The theological terminology, as we have demonstrated in 
many ways, offers another major point of contrast. That of Ign 
is marked by flexibility and simplicity, even in its vigorously 
polemic aspects; that of Ps-I reflects a complex and somewhat 
stereotyped theology and is marked by a striving for precision 
of definition. The two writers differ radically in the use of 
names and titles of Jesus. Ign directs his main attack against 
the Docetic view that Christ was not really human; Ps-I carries 
on the same attack but balances this with another against the 
view that Christ was a “mere man.” 

Numerous words and phrases used by Ign in relation to his 
expected martyrdom are only seldom used, if used at all, by Ps-I. 
Where they do occur, they lack the spontaneity and charac- 
teristic zeal of Ign, just as often they differ in linguistic form. 
Other personalia in Ign are copied by Ps-I, too, but again there 
is a distinctive difference in the attitude represented. Ps-I never 
quite attains the quality of meekness that pervades the Ignatian 
letters; in fact, as we saw quite clearly in the direction given to 
Hero, Ps-I betrays something of the very opposite quality. 

The expressions that indicate organizational structure in the 
church comprise perhaps one of the most distinct of all the 
differences between the two writers. Ps-I apparently makes little 
or no effort to avoid anachronism, using in an official sense such 
titles as ézopkicrys, brodudkovos, etc., and even referring once 
(Mary iv) to the Roman bishop as waza! These terms of course 
have no place in the church of Ign’s day, and stand in sharp 
contrast to the simple threefold ministry so frequently mentioned 


*°See Appendices A and B. 
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in his letters. Moreover, in Ps-I we find repeated references to 
feasts and fast-days, with explicit directions for keeping them 
and even a curse upon those who disobey! In Ign there is hardly 
anything to compare with this. 

In the use of many terms, rather inconspicuous in themselves 
but evidently typical of Ign, Ps-I has nothing to compare. Such 
are Oé\npa, ovoya, and épyov, used absolutely in the sort of short- 
hand that we found so often in Ign. So, also, there is in Ign a 
fondness for wpéze, etc. in exhortations, which is unmatched in 
Ps-I, who, on the other hand, prefers terms like topipvycKe. 
Without parallel, too, is \adéw in the sense of “profess.” Ps-I 
thus, for all his clever imitation and borrowing, fails to incorporate 
some of the most notable and characteristic of all Ign’s terms. 


Chapter IIL. The Grammar and Style of Ignatius 


The subject matter of this chapter and of the next is broadly 
titled “ grammar and style,” as distinct from “vocabulary.” In 
drawing this distinction we are aware that the decision as to 
whether a certain feature belongs more properly in a considera- 
tion of style than in that of vocabulary is in many cases arbitrary. 
Some phrases, as we have already noted in the two preceding 
chapters, may well belong in both, since they not only constitute 
a peculiar or characteristic choice of words in themselves but 
also point to some more encompassing scheme or stylistic ten- 
dency. A good example, which has been discussed in Chapter I, is 
Ign’s remarkable use of compounds. And there will be other 
traits as well which call for further comment in this part of our 
analysis, though they have been already treated as isolated words 
and phrases under the heading “vocabulary.” 

In the main, however, the task before us is quite distinct from 
the one just completed. Here we turn the focus of our attention 
upon the relationships between words: the use of connectives, 
prepositions, and relative clauses; the peculiarities in the use of 
modes and tenses; general sentence structure and the like. Here, 
too, we intend to deal with the broader aspects of style such as 
evidence of literary obligation, manner of citing Scripture, and 
favorite figures of speech. Thus testing such grammatical and 
stylistic features in both Ign and Ps-I, we shall be in a position 
to draw our comparison and contrast between the two groups, 
as in the analysis of vocabulary, and then to proceed to the 
evaluation of the several tests. 

Some recent appraisals of style in specific NT epistles, such 
as that of Harrison on the Pastoral Epistles? or that of Dodd 
on the Johannine Epistles,’ deal at length with the prepositions 


* The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, already cited; cf. his article “ The Authorship 
of the Pastoral Epistles,” The Expository Times, LXVII (Dec., 1955), 77-81. 
* The Johannine Epistles, already cited; cf. W. F. Howard, “The Common Author- 
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and connecting particles, as data particularly significant for 
describing a writer’s style and helping to determine which of the 
works attributed to him are genuine and which are not. Harrison, 
for example, takes it as one of his most telling arguments against 
the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals in their present form, 
that some 112 favorite “ Pauline particles, prepositions, pronouns, 
ete.” ® are absent from the three Pastoral Epistles. Against the 
common authorship of the Fourth Gospel and I John, Dodd 
urges similar evidence: divergent use of certain prepositions and 
particles, among other things. The assumption in both cases 
seems to be that in the repeated use of the commonplace preposi- 
tions and connectives, if anywhere, writers tend to give vent to 
personal habit, are less affected and therefore more self-revealing, 
thereby offering the critic an especially handy touchstone of 
authenticity. 

Aside from the fact that certain other linguistic and stylistic 
phenomena can be adduced in favor of a common authorship in 
either of the above cases, there is by no means universal agree- 
ment as to the validity of this test in itself or of the assumption 
on which it rests. It has sometimes been objected, for example, 
that no writer remains perfectly constant in his use of such 
constructions as prepositional phrases, and that his “ favorite ” 
usage may well vary with age or with changing circumstances. 
That this objection has some basis in fact is attested by the rather 
disproportionate rate of recurrence of certain prepositions in the 
most generally accepted Pauline Corpus: his characteristic ovr, 
for one, appears in only eight different letters, in Colossians more 
often than in Romans, although the latter is four times as long; 
and in Galatians almost as often as in II Corinthians, which is 
twice as long as Galatians.* So inconsistent is the practice of 
any single writer, it is argued, that such stylistic data cannot be 
trusted as criteria of authenticity. 

But have such tests been sufficiently tried? Let us now apply 
them to our subject-corpus and observe their results. 


ship of the Johannine Gospel and Epistles,” JTS, XLVIII (1947), 12-25, and his 
review of Dodd’s book, ibid., pp. 88-92. 

* Op. cit., pp. 34 fi. 

*D. A. Penick, “ Paul’s Epistles Compared with One Another and with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,” American Journal of Philology, XLII (1921), 58-72, concludes that 
linguistic data do not rule out the possibility that Paul wrote Hebrews. 


Of the eighteen or so 
which are as follows (number indicates total occurrences) : 
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« 


‘ proper” prepositions, Ign uses sixteen, 


av7tt = (1) ~ only in Ro. 9:1 

a76 = (31) :~ in all letters 

dua ~=—s- (71): in all letters 

eis (100) in all letters 

€k (19) in all but Phila. 

ev (240) in all letters 

éxt (18) inall letters (1 = ?) 

kata (79) in all letters 

pera (14) in all but Eph. and Ro. 

mapa (8) inall but Ro. and Smyr. 

mept (19) in all but Mag. 

po (4) in Eph., Mag., and Ro. 

apos (16) in Eph., Mag., Ro., and Smyr. 
ovv (6) in Ro., Phila., Smyr., and Pol. 
wmép (20) in all but Mag. 

o76 = (17) :~«in all letters 


The very commonness of most of these prepositions prohibits 
jumping to any immediate conclusions based on the frequency 
of their occurrence. In the Koine of Ign’s day we expect to find 
a greater abundance of such forms than in classical Greek; this 
is but part of the general tendency away from the highly syn- 
thetic language of pre-Aristotelian writers toward the analytic 
Greek of Byzantine and modern times.’ In this period we also 
expect to see the preposition é€v assume many functions not 
originally or inherently belonging to it, while at the same time 
the form eis makes ever deeper inroads into the territory once 
peculiarly occupied by év. For the most part, then, Ign does not 
disappoint us; he is a man of his times in such matters. 

The overwhelming preponderance of év is largely accounted 
for by its variety of functions in Ign, and in particular by its 
use as an expression of instrumentality or of agency. In Eph. 
ins., for example, the church is addressed as “ unified and elected 


ev 7aer adnOwd, év Oehjuatc tod watpds . . .”—as if to say the 


°A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar (London, 1897), esp. pp. 5-8, 
365 ff. 
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election was occasioned by the “true passion” (of Christ) and 
in accordance with the “will of the Father.’ So “by” and 
“with ” are almost as often the proper translation of év as the 
locative “in” or “among.” Thus in Eph. 4:2, Ign uses the 
figure of a chorus singing praise to God év dori yug—* with one 
voice.” Or in Tral. 1:1, Ign refers to the church’s representative, 
saying “I saw the whole lot of you through him”—év aivr@. 
Very frequent in Ign is the phrase év 6povoia or év évérynt, by 
which he urges his readers to a united stand against the pressures 
of the time. In such instances, perhaps, the instrumental idea 
is not as predominant as merely attendant circumstances—e. g., 
“in your godly concord strive to do all things” (Mag. 6:1). 
Ign also employs év quite often in such phrases as év Oe@ and 
év Xpio7@ “Inco, the latter sometimes resembling the usage of 
Paul to mean “within the Christian Church or Faith.” Once 
(Mag. 6:2) Ign uses év Xpio7 “Inood in opposition to the term 
Kara odpka, “from a human point of view ”—very much like 
Paul in II Corinthians 5:16. But év 6e6 for Ign expresses various 
shades of possible meanings, not always easily defined. Ign 
receives visitors from the churches, greets his readers, prays, 
appeals, and urges others to agree, pray, etc.—ev 0c. Sometimes 
it seems to be an ellipsis for “in the name of God” or the like, 
especially in the opening and closing salutations, where it con- 
sistently appears. But in other examples the meaning is perhaps 
adverbial in force: e. g., Mag. 3:1, as dpovipous ev Oe6 “ as godly 
minded” (cf. Tral. 8:2 and Pol. 6:1). This broad and somewhat 
flexible use of év 6e6 constitutes one of the most remarkable 
features of Ign’s practice with regard to prepositions. 

Ign uses eis one hundred times and nearly always with a 
meaning clearly distinct from that of év. In only a few passages, 
e.g., Ro. 9:3, Phila. 5:2, Smyr. 1:1, would év have served better 
or as well. Also, eis occurs relatively few times in the spatial 
sense of “into” or “toward,” and apparently only once (Smyr. 
1:2) does it express duration of time. Much more frequent in 
Ign is the figurative sense. Very often it is elliptical in expressions 
of purpose, as in Eph. 19:3: “God manifesting himself as man 
eis Kawd7nTa aidiov Coys,” 1. e., for the purpose of giving “ newness 
of eternal life.” Often, too, eis points to its object as the expected 
or realized result of an action or condition; so the frequently- 
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used phrases eis Sd£av and eis tysnv may be construed. The latter, 
especially, seems prominent in the language of Ign, occurring six 
times in three letters.© In much the same way eis appears with 
the articular infinitive, expressing purpose—“ in order to,” ete.— 
about ten times. Use of eis with a predicate nominative, the so- 
called Hebraistic usage, apparently does not figure in the practice 
of Ign except perhaps in this one example: eis xpiua (Eph. 11:1). 

Ign reflects the tendency found in the Fourth Gospel, using ets 
with the verb “to believe” (muo7edw) when the object implied 
is Christ, his atonement, or the like. Thus we find in Tral. 2:1: 
iva muorevoavres eis TOV Odvarov avtod (cf. Smyr. 6:1, eis 76 aipa) . 
Ign also speaks of the necessity for Christians “ to die eis “Inootv 
Xpicrév”’ (Ro. 6:1); a similar construction is 76 aofavety eis 76 
avtod 7a0o0s (Mag. 5:2). Once (Tral. ins.) Ign speaks of the 
Christian’s resurrection as being eis avrév (= Christ). The con- 
notation of eis common to all these expressions, but perhaps more 
prominent in the ones about dying and rising, is that of partici- 
pation in or sharing with Christ in his redemptive work. In 
thought, Ign seems to stand close to Paul’s notion of being 
crucified with Christ, etc., a notion which may well have influ- 
enced Ign directly.’ 

Only one other construction with eis need be singled out here: 
eis Ndyov appears twice in Ign, signifying “to the reckoning ” or 
“to the credit ” (with an object in the genitive case). In Phila. 
11:2, it is used with reference to the sending of Burrhus by the 
Ephesians and Smyrnaeans, and seems to mean “to do me 
honor ”—eis Adyov tysqs. In Smyr. 10:1, however, the genitive 
object is Oeod, and referring to two companions of Ign the phrase 
evidently means “to the credit (= praise?) of God.” Thus it 
would appear to be closely parallel to the eis dd€av, already 
mentioned. 

The next most frequent preposition in Ign is card, which occurs 
in every letter for a total of 79 times. Although in view of the 
general tendency of the period this figure is not exceptional, it 
does suggest that xard is one of Ign’s favorites. The suggestion 
is supported by the fact that Ign uses this preposition in so 


» Eph. 2:1, 21:1, 2; Mag. 3:2; Pol. 5:2 (bis). 
See below, pp. 93-95, for further discussion of Pauline influence. 
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many different significations. Only in its use with the genitive, 
meaning “down from, against,” ete., is kard notably scarce in 
Ign; it occurs in this sense only once: pydeis . . . Kara Tod mynotov 
éxérw (Tral. 8:2; cf. Matthew 5:23; Hermas Similitude 9: 24:2). 
The other 78 instances have an object in the accusative. One of 
the most frequent uses of the preposition in Ign is the distributive 
Kara wavra, “in every way, by all means ”; the noun is supplied 
only rarely, e. g., Eph. 2:2, xara wavra tpémov. “After the manner 
of”? seems to be the sense of xaré in such phrases as xardé 
iovdaiopov (Mag. 8:1) and kara ypioriamopov (Mag. 10:1) and 
in the much repeated expression kara *Inootv Xpurrév (Eph. 1:2; 
Phila. 3:2). 

The phrase kara odpxa recurs with regularity in Ign, meaning 
variously “from a human point of view, humanly speaking, 
physically.” This last sense, in keeping with Ign’s general em- 
phasis upon Jesus’ humanity, seems to be the one intended in 
several passages referring to Jesus, e. g., ovra éx yévous Aaveld Kara. 
odpka, viov Jeod Kara Oé\ynpa ... (Smyr. 1:1). Ign sometimes 
employs xara to point to the motivation or underlying principle 
of some action or attitude; thus, for example, he urges the Phil- 
adelphians (8:2) pndev kar épifeav mpdooere adda Kata XpioTo- 
padtav: (Ci; Pol: 173; Ro. 8:2) 

Aside from the great variety of usage there is one very distine- 
tive feature about xara in Ign, which has been mentioned in con- 
nection with his vocabulary in Chapter I. We refer to the phrase 
kar avdpa, in which xara has a distributive force: “ man by man ” 
or “individually.” This occurs six times and in four different 
letters... We may add here that the closely related kar’ dvopa is 
also used in this sense, e. g., in Smyr. 13:2 (cf. Pol. 8:2). 

The preposition 6a also serves Ign well and often. It occurs 
with the genitive case 45 times and with the accusative 26 times, 
a proportion apparently in line with the over-all ratio of this 
period. In Ign é:a most often expresses with the genitive agency 
or instrument “through” which or “ by” which a deed is done. 
Ign appears to be consistent in distinguishing between da (used 
with active verb forms) and iad (for agency of action in the 
passive voice). Probably the most recurrent single construction 


® Eph. 4:2, 20:2, Tral. 13:2, Smyr. 5:1, 12:2, Pol. 1:3; for examples of its usage 
see the discussion above, p. 32. 
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of 8d with the genitive is 6.4 wavrds, in the temporal sense of 
“ always, ever.” This occurs in five different letters, lacking in 
Tral. and Ro. Ign also uses dé with reference to the amanuensis 
“by ” whom the letter is written (Smyr. 12:1) and to the 
bearers “ by ” whom he sends it (Ro. 10:1). 

Certain uses of dua with the accusative are perhaps more 
pertinent to our purpose. The phrase 6d rodro appears to be a 
favorite inferential connective in Ign, occurring nine times in 
four different letters, but missing from Tral., Ro., and Phila. 
Usually d:a rodro refers backward to reasons or arguments pre- 
viously given and simply introduces the inference: “ There- 
fore... .” But occasionally it anticipates the reason or cause, 
which is only later stated with a 67- or iva- clause, in a manner 
similar to that so frequently noted in Johannine writings. So, 
for example, in Pol: 2:2, dua todro capKikos et Kal mvevpatiKds 
wa... (“for this reason are you of both flesh and spirit, [namely] 
that ...”). Very often Ign uses éva with the articular infinitive 
to express causality, a feature that we shall need to observe more 
closely in a later connection. The same construction occurs, but 
less frequently, with the infinitive in the genitive case to show 
means or manner. More striking than these uses, however, is the 
sense which Ign gives to dua in the phrase 6v yds, “on our 
account ”—almost as if it were tzép nudv. Thus Ign refers to 
Christ “who died 8 nuds” (Tral. 2:1, Ro. 6:1) and “ suffered 
dv yas” (Smyr. 2:1), “the invisible, who became visible 6’ 
nuas,’ etc. (Pol. 3:2, where the phrase occurs three times) . 
Nowhere but in such references to Christ does Ign use the 
expression; trép nudv, on the other hand, occurs in the same 
sense (e. g., Smyr. 1:2) but rarely, and is sometimes used in other 
connections as well (Eph. 8:1). That Ign prefers 8a in this 
sense is very clear. 

The remaining proper prepositions in Ign are used much less 
frequently than the four discussed above and for the most part 
without betraying any unusual or very distinctive characteristics. 
Some are perhaps conspicuous mainly for their relative scarcity; 
it seems surprising, for example, that éx, which in the NT occurs 
so often and in so many different connections, appears in Ign 
only nineteen times altogether. Of these few examples, however, 
we must note that three are in the phrase é€ évdparos “ by name” 
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or “ personally,” used alternately with the xa7’ dvowa mentioned 
before.? These, taken together with the instances of kar’ dvdpa 
already noted, certainly constitute a characteristic of the Ignatian 
style. While Ign uses ézi only eighteen times, five instances are 
accounted for by the phrase ézi 76 airé, often meaning in Ign 
“in agreement, accord,” etc., as well as “ at one place,” the more 
common and literal meaning.’ Thus it seems that the proper 
prepositions as a group may yield significant data for charac- 
terizing our author, not so much with regard to their consistent 
or uniform distribution over the several letters but rather with 
regard to their specialized uses and recurrent phrases such as we 
have observed here. 

Ign employs quite a number of the “ improper ” prepositions— 
sometimes called prepositional adverbs. It will be advantageous 


to list them here as follows (+ —words found in no other 
Father) : 


cpa. (9) in all but Pol. 
avev (6) in Mag., Tral., Pol. 
eyyvs (4, but 1 = adv.) in Eph., Smyr. 
EKTOS (1) in Tral. 
€umpoobev (1) in Pol. 
EVEKEV (2) im Tral., Pol. 
evlev (1) in Eph. 
€vTOS (2) in Eph., Tral. 
e€wbev (i) an Ro: 

+ €owbev (2) in Ro. 
EWS (1) in Smyr. 

+)dOpa (2, but 1 = adv.) in Smyr. 
peraev (3) in Phila., Smyr. 
peéxpt (s) (5) in Mag., Ro., Smyr. 
xopts (11) in all but Ro., Pol. 


The little particle awa, which generally serves adverbially as 
often as it does as a preposition with the dative, seems to be a 
favorite with Ign, but he employs it for its prepositional function 
alone. It becomes all the more striking when we note that there 


° Eph. 20:2, Pol. 4:2, 8:2; cf. Smyr. 13:2. 
%° Eph. 5:3, 13:1, Mag. 7:1, Phila. 6:2, 10:1. 
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are only two other instances of da in the Apostolic Fathers 
outside Ign’s nine—in Barnabas 8:6 and the Epistle to Diognetus 
8:11. Evidently the word is not widely used even in the Apol- 
ogists. But in Ign it almost rivals the preposition pera (with 
the genitive) as signifying “ with” or “along with.” The latter 
is so used twelve times, and ovv appears in this sense only six 
times. Whereas perd appears with a variety of objects in Ign, 
some personal, others not, e. g., wer oivopédutos (Tral. 6:2), per 
émustohqs (Smyr. 11:3), dua nearly always has a personal object, 
quite often éuot (—Ign himself). The usage of Ign seems to 
preserve generally the basic connotation in dua of “ sameness ’”’— 
in most cases, “in the same place with” would be an acceptable 
translation; his pevd, on the other hand, has a wider extension 
of meaning. 

Ign uses the word éyyis once as an adverb (Ro. 10:2) and three 
times as a preposition (Eph. 15:3, Smyr. 4:2 bis). The con- 
struction in Eph. 15:3, with the dative, is very rare; the two 
examples in Smyr. are with the more usual genitive case. The 
particle \d6pa is also rare as a preposition, though its use as an 
adverb in this period is not very common either. We need to 
observe in this connection that Ign also combines this word 
with a derivative of dadxvw (to bite) in Eph. 7:1, to form Aafpo- 
dnx7ys, “one who bites deceptively, in stealth,” a term of con- 
tempt applied to the factious. 

The most frequent of the improper prepositions in Ign is xwpis, 
appearing eleven times, which is not at all surprising in the light 
of contemporary practice." However, the frequency of it in Ign 
reflects the dominant concern of the author as well as the current 
linguistic vogue. Almost every instance of it has to do with Ign’s 
repeated warning against divisions, against listening to beguiling 
heretics. To meet the situation Ign says, “Do nothing xopis 
tov emuckd7ov”” (Phila. 7:2, cf. Smyr. 8:1); “ xwpis tovrwv (= the 
bishop and elders) there is no church” (Tral. 3:1; cf. 9:1). 
The separation implied, of course, is more than merely spatial; 
it is a separation in mind and spirit as well. Ign calls for unity, 
of which God himself is author and Christ the “ Head.” “ There- 


48 Arndt and Gingrich, op. cit., p. 898, say of this: “the most typical Hellenistic 
word for ‘ without,” and cite among others Blass-Debrunner, {| 216, 2. 
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fore,” he says, “it is impossible that the Head was born (= exists?) 
xopis . . . dvev pertov” (Tral. 11:2)—the yxwpis reinforced by 
another preposition. It is doubtless an important and _ highly 
significant word in Ign for both linguistic and ecclesiological 
considerations. 

In thus analyzing the use of prepositions in Ign we are im- 
pressed, first of all, with the great variety of words so employed. 
We have listed 31 different forms, and these include all but two 
of the words usually included as proper prepositions, lacking 
only avd and api, the latter having by this period almost 
vanished as a separate word. He uses most of the common 
improper prepositions, lacking such forms as éziow, ever, and 
xépw, but many of the less common words in this class figure 
prominently. His total is higher than that of John and I John 
combined (= 24). Also impressive in Ign is his preservation of 
distinctions between certain of these words, which tended by 
convention to become obscured; for the most part, ev and eis 
maintain separate functions, as do éa (with the genitive) and 
bao (with genitive). On the other hand we have noted evidence 
of overlapping in the use by Ign of 6:4 with the accusative and 
tzép with the genitive—in particular, with the pronoun “us.” 
And although dua becomes in Ign a rival of pera (with genitive) , 
there is an apparent distinction usually observed. 

Particular expressions used by Ign stand out perhaps more 
than any general pattern or uniformity of usage. Thus we have 
noted his characteristic év 96, applied in various ways, his eis 
Tysnv and eis Adyov, the manifold use of xara, especially frequent 
in kata wdvra, and especially distinctive in kar avdpa. Note- 
worthy, too, are such phrases as dca todro, dv Huds, always with 
reference to Christ’s beneficence, é€ évoparos, and ézi 76 adré with 
its distinctly figurative overtones. Finally, we observed the 
unusual fondness of Ign for awa and his use of the rare apa, 
as well as his frequent and very significant ywpis. 

Turning now to the conjunctive particles in Ign we need to 
note at this point something of the possible scope and general 
limitations of this area of analysis. That the Greek particles 
occupy a rather special place in the structure and syntax of the 
language is well known. Literary critics of the classics have long 
acknowledged the multiple variations and shades of meaning, 
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the often very delicate nuances and refinements of expression, 
made possible to the writer of Greek by the use of the particles. 
Because an individual’s style is so largely colored by his use or 
disuse of certain particles, many critics have endeavored to settle 
problems of date and authorship by reference to the use of 
particles as a criterion.’* This test has also been incorporated 
into style-criticism on certain NT books, as previously mentioned. 

The classical authors no doubt had their favorite particles, just 
as they had favorite adjectives or prepositions. J. D, Denniston, 
in his valuable work on The Greek Particles, writes on this point: 
“That a particle is too colourless a thing to be the object of a 
personal predilection no one who has read Greek literature with 
understanding will affirm.” ** And yet, are we justified in ex- 
tending this claim to the writer of Koine Greek, or to the NT 
writers in particular? That the latter Greek authors attached 
the same significance and made the same conscious use of particles 
as did the ancients may be seriously challenged. By the time of 
our Christian literature the periodic structure, the hypotactic 
style of the classics, was rapidly giving way to the simpler para- 
tactic construction, leading to “an impoverishment of particles.” ** 
Not only were there fewer particles in current usage, but even 
those which had survived seemed to have but a semblance of their 
old force and variety of expression. In the NT writings, more- 
over, there is the additional influence of Semitic style to be con- 
sidered. All in all, we have to recognize a definite tendency away 
from the classical practice with regard to particles and a move- 
ment in the direction of greater uniformity, less individuality 
of expression, and therefore a more limited significance for par- 
ticles in general as a test of authenticity. Just how limited that 
significance is in fact remains to be seen as we apply the test 
now to Ign and later to Ps-I. 

The conjunctive particles which appear in the seven letters of 
Ign are here listed in the order of their frequency: *° 


See J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (Oxford, 1934), esp. pp. lxiff. Note 
the several special studies listed in his bibliography, pp. 593-599. 

oP. Lxxvitr. 

** Robertson, op. cit., p. 426. 

*° For present purposes the strictly adverbial particles such as @7. and more, as well 
as conjunctions like wore, do not figure in our tabulations. Also, we list here only 
the single particles, reserving for later discussion the more significant combinations 
of these. 
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kat 407 (including ve 28 (including 
crases with ay, ete.) ELTE, MITE, OUTE) 
dé 124 (including n fi 
pndé and ovdé) pev 10 
yap 74 obev 10 
ara 58 dpa 2 
ow 51 -6y 2 (suffix only 
-rep 30 (suffix to to ézeu-) 
Edy, Kal 6, WS) 516 1 


Compared to the number of particles still regularly appearing 
in the Koine of his day, the number in Ign is rather low: thirteen, 
not counting the several combinations of them. Conspicuously 
absent are ye, 7), wjv, and pévror, among others. Of these thirteen, 
however, Ign makes frequent use of five—probably the most 
common five in any writer of the same period. In line with his 
contemporaries Ign makes of xai the workhorse and jack-of-all- 
functions; by itself it serves as the simple conjunction between 
sentences, principal clauses, and single words or phrases, as an 
adversative “but ” occasionally, and as the intensive “ even ” or 
“also.” There is little or no reason to suppose that Ign’s initial 
kai is influenced by the Semitic use of }. For Ign the particle 6é 
sometimes serves the same purpose as kai, but more often it 
links only phrases or other short units within the sentence and 
strengthens adversative statements (with add or a negative) and 
comparisons (with paddXov, etc.). It very seldom appears with a 
balancing pév, but stands by itself or in a series of other 6de’s 
about 87 times. The causal connective yap, the common adversa- 
tive adda, and the inferential particle ov have in Ign their usual 
functions. To yap Ign sometimes gives less than its ordinary 
force, making it point to some new thought, perhaps only loosely 
related to previous statements. In a few instances it is merely 
transitional.*® 

Perhaps the most impressive single particle in Ign is the suffix 
-7rep, found in combination with édéyv seven times, with xai once, 
with 6 five times, and with ds seventeen times, but never standing 
alone. This rather rare particle seems to be a definite favorite 
with Ign. His éévzep occurs in no other Apostolic Father and 


16K. g., Eph. 4:1, Mag. 1:1, Tral. 2:1. 
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but once in the Apologists (x dvmwep in Athenagoras Supplicatio 
23:3). The -zep in these instances with édv usually intensifies 
the conditional aspect of the clause, e.g., édwilw . . . , édviep 
Oérnpay... (““Lhope..., that is 7f indeed it be the will .. .”) 
(Ro. 1:1). It betrays from one more angle Ign’s great reverence 
for God’s will and his constant concern to “ be found (or deemed) 
worthy ” (cf. Eph. 2:2, édvmep aos @). He seeks to avoid any 
hint of presumptuousness by thus emphasizing the contingency 
upon God’s will, upon being deemed worthy, etc. In combination 
with 6 the particle also indicates often “ indeed, in fact, really,” 
as in Eph. 4:1: “it is fitting for you to concur with the will (or 
mind) ot the bishop—as in fact you do” (6mep kat qovetze) . 
In the use of @ozep the same intensive idea appears at times, 
as in Eph. 8:1, but in some instances the concessive idea—* it 
be granted, even though ”—appears dominant, as for example 
in Mag. 4:1. It also occasionally seems to emphasize the com- 
parison being made, as in Mag. 7:1, and occurs with correlative 
ovTws. 

To get an idea of how uniform Ign’s distribution of these 
particles may be, it will be helpful to tabulate their frequency 
by individual letter. Because of its great frequency and relative 
unimportance as an isolated particle, «ai will be omitted from this 
tabulation and in the tabulation of Ps-I’s particles. The remaining 
twelve particles are distributed as follows: 


No. of Total Particles 
Letter particles used occurrences per line 
Eph. 10 83 37+ 
Mag. 8 58 Ad 
ral: 9 59 A8 
Ro. 8 54 Al 
Phila. 10 50 oo 
Smyr. 8 68 AT+ 
Pol. 8 23 122 


Over-all average of Ign — .39 particles per line. 


Again, as in the case of the distribution of words peculiar to 
Ign,” we note that Polycarp shows the greatest divergence from 


+7 See p. 8, above. 
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the average rate of all seven. In this case, the divergence from 
the average (.39) is greater than the difference between the next 
lowest rate and the highest—.37-++ in Eph. and .48 in Tral. This 
would certainly appear to indicate in Pol. a distinctly different 
structural style from the usual in Ign. On closer scrutiny, this 
proves to be so: Pol. has, on the whole, much shorter and more 
loosely connected sentences than do the other letters. Parataxis 
and asyndeton are much more in evidence here than elsewhere 
in Ign. 

But is this phenomenon necessarily inconsistent with the sup- 
position of authenticity or of common authorship with the other 
letters? The great difference, after all, lies not in the particular 
words used but rather in the frequency of their occurrence, Pol. 
does contain eight of the twelve Ignatian particles, quite as many 
as are found in Mag., Ro., and Smyr., all of which are longer 
letters. There is indeed a difference in general structure and 
consequently a difference in the very tone of the letter, but such 
differences need not demand any further explanation than that 
which the letter itself gives by its nature and intent. It purports 
to be a letter to Polycarp, and indeed is primarily that, although 
at least one section of it (6) is meant for the whole church at 
Smyrna. All the other letters are primarily for the group, no 
doubt intended for public reading. Furthermore, as the letter 
itself gives us to believe (7:3 and 8:1), there are two reasons for 
Ign’s unusually concise and disjointed manner: Ign has met and 
talked with Polycarp in person, and can afford to be brief and 
to the point; sudden (é&aidévyns) orders to sail from Troas necessi- 
tate a hurried letter with a minimum of the usual amenities. 
Thus, it is highly probable, such conditions very largely deter- 
mined the distinctive structure and tone of the letter to Polycarp. 

In addition to the separate particles mentioned, Ign uses a few 
of the more common couplings but in a manner hardly distinctive. 
The very common pair pév . . . dé occurs only seven times and is 
wanting altogether in Ro. and Smyr. Ign prefers for his balanced 
or parallel clauses the somewhat less elegant Kai... xaé (or 6é), 
or in negative clauses ove . . . ovre. The very polished construction 
with double ze xai apparently occurs only once (Smyr. 12:2), 
but the single couplet appears frequently—especially in Smyr. 
There are also scattered occurrences of pév yap and pev ody, but 
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nowhere do they seem to bear any special significance. Perhaps 
the very simplicity with which Ign employs his particles must 
be recognized as a noteworthy feature of his style. 

In this connection it is proper to explore further the whole 
matter of sentence structure in Ign. By implication we have 
already indicated something of this—namely, that Ign bears very 
clearly the stamp of his time in a somewhat paratactic style 
with a concomitant reduction in the number and variety of 
connecting particles. To this generalization the great frequency 
of xai and co-ordinate 6€ also testifies. 

But the whole story has not been told. Ign also has his 
moments of periodic structure with its intricacies of principal 
and subordinate clauses, genitive absolutes, etc. In fact, in view 
of the difficult conditions under which we suppose Ign wrote, 
his letters will compare favorably with the best of Luke in the 
NT and not badly with Hebrews. With the exception of Polycarp, 
they may stand as fair representatives of an intelligent and 
learned—though not scholarly—man’s correspondence. This kind 
of quality, of course, is difficult to measure, especially in terms of 
statistics. Even the most skilled Greek writers probably differ 
widely from one another as to the actual number or frequency 
of relative clauses and the like. But in order to describe Ign’s 
habits in this regard for the sake of comparison with Ps-I, we here 
include the results of a sampling from each of the seven letters, 
showing the number of relative clauses per passage of twenty-five 
lines and likewise the number of circumstantial participles—which 
are often used as subordinate clauses—in the same passages. 


No. of No. of circumstantial 
Letter Relative clauses participles 
Eph. (2: 1-4: 2) 
Mag. (6: 1-8: 2) 
Tral. (6: 1-9: 2) 
Ro. (3:1-5:1) 


Phila. (5: 1-7: 1) 
Smyr. (4:1-6:1) 
Pol. (2: 1-4: 2) 


Totals 


oo 
Sloe eG & 
Bho Sie ae 
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It will be observed that, while the proportion of relative clauses 
to participial constructions varies from letter to letter, there is a 
general consistency in the combined totals of these two items, 
except in Ro. and Pol. In the other five letters this total varies 
only from twelve to fourteen; Mag., Phila., and Smyr. all show 
a total of thirteen items per passage, or about one to every two 
lines of text. 

As for Ro. with its comparatively low total of seven items, 
we must recall that it has manifested other noteworthy differences 
already, some of which are no doubt due to its peculiar design 
and destination.** In this letter, unlike the others, Ign writes 
an elaborate appeal to the church not to use its influence on his 
behalf in trying to save him from death in the Roman arena. 
There is, accordingly, more direct exhortation and less sustained 
argument concerning the dissensions and heresies which loomed 
so large in the other letters. The latter especially is bound to be 
reflected in a structural difference between this letter and the 
others. As for Pol., we have already mentioned several possible 
reasons for its peculiarity in the use of particles, and the same 
reasons apply here as well. 

Despite the relative infrequency of these hypotactic construc- 
tions in Ro. and Pol., Ign on the whole shows a quite respectable 
average: in the 175 lines sampled, a total of 77 relative clauses 
and participial constructions. Of the 40 circumstantial participles, 
four are in the genitive absolute. It is also remarkable that many 
of the participles in Ign are forms of the verb “ to be,” occurring 
usually with a predicate. He uses the participles ov, etc., alto- 
gether 55 times. 

In regard to Ign’s use of relative clauses there are two particular 
habits which we may single out as marks of his style. The first 
of these and the most common is his use of 6 éo7w in referring 
to substantives of any gender. Very often the antecedent happens 
to be feminine: e.g., in Eph. 17:2 (yvdors), Mag. 7:1 (xapa) 
and 10:2 (féun). In all these three examples the full relative 
clause is 6 éo7w “Incots Xpuorés, which reminds us of the Ignatian 
practice noted in Chapter I, of designating Jesus variously as “ our 
hope,” “our life” (fv), ete. Similarly, in Tral. 8:1, Ign says: 


*8 See p. 19, above; cf. Lightfoot, I, 35. 
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“renew yourselves in faith, 6 éorw oapé tod Kupiov and in love, 
6 éo7w aipa "Inootd Xpiorod.” The same peculiar usage appears 
also im Ro. 7:3; ci. Smyr. 5:3; Ro. 5:1. 

Another such habit appears in Ign’s use of ob dyewov ovfév 
éorw (Mag. 7:1) and the like. So in Mag. 1:2 Ign refers to 
“ faith and love, than which nothing is preferable (7s ovdév wpoxék- 
pura) .” It occurs again in Smyr. 6:1. And in Pol. 1:2 we find: 
THs Evdoews Ppovrile, js ovdev apewov. It is not praise lightly 
bestowed; the clause always refers to essentially the same thing, 
the thing which Ign desired for the churches above all else—love, 
peace, unity. The clause is the more remarkable for the fact that 
dmewov is not at all common to the Fathers but occurs outside 
Ign only in I Clement 57:2 and there just once. Ign uses the word 
five times in all. 

As to the use of conditional clauses Ign shows no extraordinary 
practices other than the occasional suffixing of -wep to édv, as 
already observed. The form édy alone occurs thirty-one times, 
always to introduce the so-called third-class condition—undeter- 
mined, but with prospect of fulfilment.*® In Ro. 7:2 and Mag. 
10:1—where the MS evidence is divided—Ign introduces the 
condition with av. The second-class or “ contrary to fact ” condi- 
tion appears to be rare in Ign, the only clear examples being in 
Tral. 11:2. Ign employs ézav with the subjunctive mode ten times 
in five letters; it is lacking in Phila. and Smyr. The simple 
condition (first-class) with ei occurs in Ign twenty times and 
regularly with the indicative mode. 

Ign makes considerable use of ézei (and ézedy) as a causal 
or inferential conjunction. The two forms occur altogether four- 
teen times and with apparently no marked difference in meaning. 
Ign employs ézei often to return to a previously mentioned 
subject and then make a new departure from it; so, for example, 
im Mag. 6:1 it harks back to the mention of “seeing you” in 
2:1, an idea which was interrupted by a number of subsequent 
and derivative themes. This is one of several such anacolutha 
scattered through the letters; not all of them, however, have the 
long delayed apodosis such as appears here. In Eph. 1:3, again 


*° We follow here the classification of A. T. Robertson, A Short Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament (New York, 1908), pp. 161-167, also used by many others. 
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there is a protasis introduced by ézei, but the apodosis in this 
case is quite forgotten under the profusion of appended clauses 
and phrases. The same thing occurs in Ro. 1:1, although it is 
possible to construe the subsequent clauses in such a way that 
7 wey... eotw becomes the apodosis. 

Ign for the most part does not lose himself completely—as 
Paul in the NT often does—in his rambling sentences, but there 
are occasional passages in which it becomes difficult to follow 
the grammatical connections. Thus we may well wonder what 
might be the relation of wpay0évra (Mag. 11:1) to the rest of the 
sentence, or just how to unravel the tangled opening of Phila., 
in which the inscription is hardly separable from the commence- 
ment of the exhortations. Lightfoot describes the latter—and 
justly—as “a wholly ungainly and intractable sentence.” * But 
we can safely affirm that such are in Ign the exceptions rather 
than the rule. 

While Ign uses ézet and ézevdy fourteen times to indicate cause, 
the conjunction 67u is used in this sense only about eight times 
or, counting those instances where “that” and “ because” are 
equally suitable meanings, thirteen times at most. On either 
count 67. appears more often as simply “that,” mtroducing a 
noun clause or a quotation, than as a causal conjunction. It is 
interesting to note that Ign differs so widely from the general 
practice of NT writers, who prefer 671 to ézet as a causal connec- 
tive. As we have previously observed, also, Ign employs the 
preposition 6cé with the articular infinitive to express cause. This 
construction appears in five letters, Tral. and Ro. being the 
exceptions, for a total of six times. 

To express purpose Ign uses chiefly the common conjunction 
iva with the subjunctive mode. This is by far his favorite method, 
reserving his iva almost exclusively for this function. Only in one 
or two instances can the tva-clause be construed otherwise in 
Ign.” There is no trace of the Johannine tendency, for example, 
to use fva in appositional or epexegetical clauses. But in addition 
to the iva-clause, eis with the articular infinitive serves to express 





arerAQys 


* In Phila. 6:3, it may possibly be a clause of purport; cf. also Tral. 3:3, but here 
the text is uncertain. 
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purpose in Ign about twelve times, at least once in each letter.” 
Altogether the articular infinitive has a prominent place in Ign’s 
grammatical practice; besides the eighteen instances noted here 
in expressions of cause and purpose, there are twenty other 
occurrences in Ign. This, too, would seem to be a significant 
feature of our author’s style and one that may serve us later 
as a point of comparison with Ps-I. 

Result clauses as a whole are scarce in Ign, this idea being 
expressed occasionally by participial constructions and infinitives, 
but only once by the use of éo7e and an infinitive (Tral. 1:1) 
which is the most common way in the NT to show result. 

In summary: sentence structure in Ign can be described 
generally as paratactic but well ordered, often loosely jomted and 
occasionally anacoluthic but more often coherent and lucid. Ign 
seldom resorts to a periphrasis; he is direct and sometimes, as 
in much of Pol., even blunt. Yet he shows clearly his consider- 
able—perhaps lifelong—training and experience in the use of 
good Greek grammar. Solecisms are few and far apart. He can 
express his ideas in various ways and, though he does not sedu- 
lously try to avoid repetition, often does vary his style. In 
particular, he finds relative clauses and circumstantial participles 
almost equally useful in hypotactic constructions. He uses both 
émet and 67 as causal conjunctions, though the former seems 
stronger and is more frequent in Ign. And he makes use of the 
articular infinitive with eis, as well as the tva-clause, to express 
purpose, but preferring the latter. 

As to use of the modes and tenses in Ign very little need be 
said, for in this respect his grammar appears most regular and 
with minor exceptions unspectacular. As the nature and intent 
of the letter would lead us to expect, there is a very high 
proportion of verbs in the subjunctive mode. Ign makes con- 
sistent and repeated use of the hortatory first person plural: “let 
us endeavor ... ; let us be found forbearing . . . ; let us rever- 
ence ...’; etc. This manner of exhortation appears to over- 
shadow, in frequency at least, any other, including the imperative. 
However, again as we might expect, in the briefer and generally 
terser letter to Polycarp the imperative is predominant. Also 


*2 Saws is used to show purpose, according to Lightfoot, only in Eph. 3:2; it appears 
as a variant reading in Pol. 2:2. 
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contributing to the great proportion of subjunctive verbs is the 
fact, already mentioned, that Ign so often employs tva with the 
subjunctive to express purpose. Then, of course, the regular use 
of the subjunctive with édv in conditional clauses accounts for 
another considerable sum. 

Somewhat more unusual is Ign’s use of the optative mode, 
although here too it is mainly a matter of frequency, not of 
unusual grammatical structure. It is well known that in the 
NT the examples of the optative mode are reckoned as relatively 
scarce—less than seventy in all. This is conceded to be typical 
of the times, reflecting the tendency to abandon use of the 
optative in favor of the subjunctive and other simpler forms. 
Yet, in this light Ign has an exceptionally high number of 
examples: fifteen (or, counting a very doubtful variant, sixteen) 
within a volume of text slightly smaller than the Gospel of Mark! 
This count includes repetitions of ovaiyny (six times) and of 
yévoiro (six times) , both of which occur also in the NT.** Other 
optative forms found in Ign are: avayiéar (Eph. 2:1) , edpeBetnuev 
(Tral. 13:2), Avtpwbeinoav (Phila. 11:1), and—according to 
Lightfoot and others—dpeiBo. (Smyr. 9:2). All imstances are 
volitive, expressing the fervent wish or prayer of Ign; none occurs 
in the fourth-class condition. We have already in the discussion 
of vocabulary observed Ign’s fondness for the “ Pauline ” évaiunp. 
His yévouro, though reminiscent of Paul’s characteristic p1) yévouro 
(fourteen times), is used with a negative only twice—pndei 
(Mag. 11:1) and pydé (Smyr. 5:3) —and never in the exclama- 
tory sense so typical of Paul. It most often expresses a hope or 
wish concerning Ign himself—‘ may it happen to me that... .” 

In the use of tenses Ign conforms to the current conventions, 
gives prominence to the aorist among the secondary tenses, but 
maintains a rather consistent distinction between “ punctiliar ” 
and “ durative ” kinds of action. His perfect tense examples are 
usually very well chosen and appropriate. The perfect infinitive, 
rather uncommon in Koime Greek, occurs a few times, e.g., 
ethndévar in Mag. 8:1, and the perfect imperative éppwofe is a 
regular feature of the closing salutations in Ign. If there is any 


*° évaiuny occurs in the NT only in Philemon 20; yévocro appears about sixteen 
times: in Paul (14), Luke (1), Acts (1). 
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particular usage to be noted in Ign, it must be his very frequent 
use of the passive voice. This is especially remarkable in the 
participles so profusely employed in the inscriptions—* to the 
church which is blessed . . . is foreordained . . . united and 
elected . . .” (Eph. ins.) —and in the personalia, the scattered 
references to Ign’s own status and desires. The passive voice 
is perhaps most in keeping with the personal disposition of our 
writer; he prefers to speak of being acted upon, e. g., by God or 
Christ, rather than of acting. Thus he desires “to be found 
worthy” or “to be given mercy (= be allowed)” to do some- 
thing. This is very closely related to that characteristic pre- 
viously noted, Ign’s great reverence for “the Will.” 

Turning now to matters other than strictly grammatical, to 
those features of style which the subject matter itself must suggest 
and which cannot be predetermined, we look first at some of the 
figures of speech found in Ign. This is perhaps one of the most 
outstanding features of his style; it would be among the first 
that even a casual reader of the letters might notice. Ign does use 
some remarkable metaphors, similes, and extended comparisons. 

Some of these figures have been mentioned already, in passing, 
if not emphatically. Such, for example, is the metaphor in Mag. 
13:1, describing the “ most worthily respected bishop and your 
worthily-woven spiritual crown, the presbytery.” We noted in 
Chapter I the prominence Ign gives to these officers and the 
recurrent exhortation “to be subject” to them. His colorful 
figures of speech certainly enhance that impression. In Eph. 4:1, 
the relation of presbytery to bishop is further depicted as “ harp- 
strings to a harp ”’—os yopdat xOapa. The metaphor is again 
applied, but in a slightly different manner, in Phila. 1:2, where 
the emphasis is upon the bishop’s relation to divine ordinances. 
But the musical metaphor seems to be a favorite with Ign, for 
it is appropriate to his constant prayer for harmony and unity 
within the churches. Thus he urges the Ephesians (4:2) to 
“become a chorus, so that getting your pitch [literally “ scale ”’] 
from God you may be harmonious in agreement and by your 
unity sing praise with one voice... .” Again, in Ro. 2:2, the 
same figure of a xopés singing or hymning is found, but here in 
connection with the expected martyrdom of Ign himself and not 
with reference to unity as such. 
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Also in line with his plea for concord in the church, Ign employs 
one of his most extended metaphors in Eph. 9:1 and 9:2. Here 
he calls on his readers to be like “ stones of a temple, prepared 
for an edifice of God the Father.” But this seems to suggest 
to him additional ideas. Curiously, and somewhat awkwardly, 
he works into his figure Jesus, through whom the “ stones ” are 
“hauled up on high ”—dvadepdopevor eis 7a trpy—the cross being 
“the device” or “machine ”—7 pnxyavn. Then he adds: “ using 
for a rope the Holy Spirit”! and “your faith is your lifter 
(avaywyevs) and love the upward way unto God.” The word 
avaywyevs is rather puzzling,** but in this context must mean 
something like “ motivating power.” But Ign is still not done 
with his imagery. In abrupt transition, but one no doubt sug- 
gested by mention of a “way,” Ign goes on, “ You, therefore, are 
all companions on the way (ovvodor), bearing God and the 
temple, bearing Christ, his holy things, completely adorned by 
the ordinances of Jesus Christ.” This is obviously the figure of 
a religious procession, which the Ephesians would have seen many 
times. Ign seems to have gathered momentum in the onrush of 
his thoughts, producing, if not a very winsome figure, at least 
a vivid and memorable one. 

The use of vads, “ temple,” in reference to Christians is found 
again in Eph. 15:3, but here it appears in the plural: “ God’s 
temples.” In this sense, 1t may well depend upon the application 
of Paul, for example, in I Corinthians 3:16. Ign also may have 
been influenced by Paul in the use of the “ Body of Christ ” idea. 
However, in Ign the references are incidental and not at all 
elaborate, as they sometimes are in Paul.” (See Eph. 4:2 and 
Tral. 11:2, the only two examples in evidence.) 

One very distinctive figure of Ign, again related to the call to 
unity, is the metaphor used in Eph. 5:2, Mag. 7:2, Tral. 7:2, 
and Phila. 4: 1—namely, that of the 6vovacrnpiov. In the thought 
of Ign this “ place of sacrifice” evidently refers to the court of 
the congregation in the temple and not to the altar itself. Meta- 
phorically it is the church as gathered and united around its 
bishop and presbyters; “ unless a man be within the 6vovacryjpior, 


** Literally, “ one who leads up,” it was sometimes used in ancient Greek to mean 
“reins” of a horse, ete. Lightfoot, im loc., suggests something like a “ windlass,” 
but cf. Arndt and Gingrich, p. 53. 

2° See, e.g., I Corinthians 12:12-27, Romans 12: 4-5. 
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he lacks the bread [of God] ” (Eph. 5:2); “agree, all of you, 
as in one temple of God, as at one @vavacrypuov, . . .” (Mag. 7:2); 
“he that is within the 6vovacryjpiov is pure, but he that is with- 
out is not pure” (Tral. 7:2); ete. Ign directs his insinuations 
here against the dissenter, the insubordinate person who by 
rejecting the authority of legally appointed officers cuts himself 
off from God’s people and, in effect, from God. The word 
@vovac7ypiov appears also in Ro. 2:2, where Ign apparently refers 
to the Roman arena as the “place of sacrifice” prepared for 
himself. 

In this connection should be mentioned the fact that for Ign 
the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper is of central importance, particu- 
larly in its significance as a force for unity in the church. Allusions 
to this sacrament are numerous. But one of these is especially 
interesting for its figure of speech: Eph. 20:2, “breaking one 
bread, 6 éorw ddppakov afavacias, avtidotos Tod p17) amofavetv... .”*® 
The sacramental loaf here is said to be “ medicine of immortality, 
an antidote of [or “to prevent” ] death.” This very striking 
metaphor is the more unusual, since avtido7os occurs nowhere 
else in Christian works of the first two centuries. We also 
encounter in Ign several other words from medical terminology: 
e.g., tarpds (Eph. 7:2), €uBpoxn and €umdactpov (Pol. 2:1), and 
ddppaxov again (Tral. 6:2). 

There are several figures used by Ign with reference to heretical 
doctrine and its teachers. In three places Ign calls heresy or some 
of its manifestations a Boravy, a word in itself neutral but used 
with a definitely unfavorable connotation, “weed” or “ uncul- 
tivated growth.” In Phila. 3:1, it appears to be directly opposed 
to the ¢ureia, “ planting” of God, which is the fellowship of the 
faithful. In Eph. 10:3, it is explicitly “the devil’s weed,” and 
in Tral. 6:1 “the strange growth” is further identified: rs 
éoriv aipeots. Similarly, in Tral. 11:1, “Flee, therefore, ras kaxas 
Tapaduddas Tas yervooas Kaprov Oavatnpdpov.” Here again dureia 
matpés appears in the context, as the “cultivated plant ” in oppo- 
sition to “the evil offshoots.” Certainly these botanical figures 
can be regarded as a favorite part of Ign’s distintive imagery. 

The noxious quality of heresy, as suggested by the last men- 
tioned figure, comes out again in Tral. 6:2, where Ign says of 


26 Cf. Paul’s use of the “one loaf” in I Corinthians 10:16 ff. 
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heretics: “They even intermix Jesus Christ with poison, .. . 
offering, as it were, a deadly drug with sweet wine (@avdowov 
pdppakov . . . mera oivopéduros).” Evidently these heretics are 
preaching a very plausible, very winsome, and easily digestible 
version of the Gospel, but in so doing they have injected alien 
and actually harmful matter. 

A different figure is applied to heretics in Eph. 7:1, where Ign 
calls them “ mad dogs” (ktves Avaodv7es) who “ bite in stealth ” 
(AaOpodjxrar). Similar is the term “ deceitful wolves” (AvxKou 
aévomurrot) in Phila. 2:1, where Ign has already likened the bishop 
and his congregation to a shepherd and his sheep. Lightfoot sees 
in this a possible allusion to the “ sheep’s clothing ” of Matthew 
Tels 

The letter to Polycarp seems to have a number of distinctive 
figures all to itself. We need only mention the more outstanding 
few. Ign, in 2:3, says, “ The times demand you, as pilots demand 
the breezes [to fill the sails?] and as the storm-tossed demand 
a harbor.” Could it be that the nearness of his own sailing from 
Troas (Pol. 8:1) brought this rare nautical figure to Ign’s mind? 
In the same passage Ign bids Polycarp: “ be sober, like an athlete 
of God.” After a short digression he returns to the idea with: 
“it is the part of a great athlete to be bruised and still to con- 
quer,” apparently intending to encourage Polycarp in enduring 
opposition by certain “ teachers of heresy ” (érepod:dacKahodvtes). 
In 6:2, the passage intended for Polycarp’s fellow Smyrnaeans, 
Ign has another of his rather lengthy metaphors, this one drawn 
from military terminology. We have previously observed this 
section in regard to the three Latin loanwords found herein.” 
Let us now set the whole of it before us: 


See that you please him for whom you campaign, and 
from whom you get your wages (déva). Let no one 
of you be found a desertor (Lat.). Let your baptism 
stay as your shields, your faith as your helmets, your 
love as your spear, steadfastness as your whole armour, 
your good works as your deposita, so that you may get 
accepta worthy of you. 


27 TT, 254. 
*8 See pp. 33-34, above. 
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It is highly probable that Ign has been influenced by the 
canonical Ephesians 6:13-17, although in detail the two passages 
differ considerably. At any rate, the figure might well have been 
prompted by Ign’s own experience with the Roman guards in 
whose charge he was; certainly the use of the loanwords is a 
peculiarity of Ign, and except for é€eumddpiov (Eph. 2:1, Tral. 
3:2, Smyr. 12:1) these are the only such terms in the letters. 

Finally, there are a few distinctive figures which Ign uses of 
himself and his own peculiar condition. We noted previously 
how characteristic are the words avribvxos and wepibynua, referring 
directly or indirectly, it seems, to Ign’s intense desire to endure 
martyrdom for the cause of Christ. Thus, he says, he would 
then become a true “ disciple,” a real “word” (Adyos) of God 
and not just a “sound” (dwvy), and at last “attain (ézutvyo) 
unto God.” With this burning zeal, however, there is mixed a 
peculiar brand of humility. While Ign feels that his “ bonds ” 
may entitle him to prerogatives like those of the Apostles, he 
disclaims them; he will not claim the right to give orders (dvatao- 
copuar) “like Peter and Paul” (Ro. 4:3). Over and again he 
says, “I am not yet perfected,” or the like.*® It is in this spirit 
that he uses of himself the interesting term kardxpiros, “a con- 
demned man.” In Eph. 12:1, for example, it appears to express 
his unworthiness to address people who are 7Aenuévor—granted 
mercy, pardoned. The same kind of idea occurs with the word 
also in Tral. 3:3 and Ro. 4:3. As Lightfoot puts it: “his civil 
status, as katdxpitos, is an emblem of his spiritual status.” *° 
Until he carries through the Will to its ultimate issue, his martyr- 
dom, Ign thinks of himself as unproved spiritually; he can be 
“justified ” or acquitted only by going the full limit. 

This aim and ambition of Ign has its most fervent expression 
i Ro., which is almost entirely devoted to an appeal that the 
Romans refrain from interference in his appointed “ fight with 
the beasts.” Besides the mention of himself as “ condemned,” 
we find here some rather bold and perhaps even startling meta- 
phors, particularly in the description of Ign’s projected encounter 
with the beasts (4:1-2). “Leave me to the beasts,” he says, 
“.. . for I am the wheat of God, and by the teeth of the beasts 


2° Eph. 3:1, Mag. 12:1, Tral. 5:2, Phila. 5:1. 
8° TT, 63. 
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I am being ground, that I may become a pure loaf.” There is a 
possible allusion to a sacrificial offering of bread; compare 
Josephus, Antiquities iii.10:5-6. Ign goes on: “coax the beasts 
on, that they may become my sepulchre. . . .”. Somewhat similar 
is the idea, already noted, of the arena as the “ place of sacrifice ” 
(2:2). One of the most striking of Ign’s figures in Ro. is in the 
close of that same section; apparently making a play on the fact 
that he is traveling, like the sun, from east to west, he says: 
“it is good that I set from the world unto God, that unto him 
I may arise.” Certainly some of the most colorful and memorable 
figures of speech in early Christian literature are to be found 
in Ign. 

One other important feature of our writer’s style lies in his 
use of literary sources. In particular, we shall find it profitable 
to compare Ign and Ps-I in the matter of Scriptural quotations— 
what books of the Old and New Testaments are cited or alluded 
to, whether the citations are exact or not, and what formulas, 
if any, are used to introduce such quotations. 

The literary obligations of Ign are confined almost exclusively, 
as far as can be determined, to sources now known to be canonical, 
“ with the exception of some slight coincidences with the Epistle 
of S. Clement, on which no stress can be laid.” * Even his Biblical 
sources are apparently quoted from memory, as indeed might be 
expected of one in the circumstances generally assumed for Ign. 
“ His allusions are, accordingly, free and inexact.” * 

Ign makes use of OT quotations and allusions only rarely. In 
fact, counting just those which are reasonably certain and identi- 
fiable, there are only seven in all: 


Ign OT reference 
Eph. 5:3 Proverbs 3:34 (slightly disarranged 
from the LXX) 
Eph.15:1 Psalm 33:9 
Mag.10:3 Isaiah 66:18 (cf. 45: 22, 23) 
Mag.12:1 Proverbs 18:17 
Mag.13:1 Psalm 1:3 
Tral. 8:2 Tsaiah 52:5 
Smyr.1:2 Isaiah 5:26 (cf. 49: 22) 


51 Lightfoot, I, 388. Cf. I Clement 27 with Eph. 15. 
*2 A. E. Barnett, Paul Becomes a Literary Influence (Chicago, 1941), p. 152. 
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So few references can hardly establish any single book as “ the 
favorite ’’ OT book of Ign, but it is interesting that Isaiah, alone 
of the Prophets, is most often quoted, and both Psalms and 
Proverbs are used twice. Ign seems to be in line with the tradition 
set by the canonical writers in utilizing these sources for proof- 
texts and other apologetic purposes. 

Usually Ign simply inserts the quotation to suit his own sen- 
tence structure, very much as if the words were his own, without 
mention of the source and without any introductory formula. 
In the rare instances where such a formula does appear, e. g., 
Eph. 5:3 (yéypamra: yap, . . .), Mag. 12:1 (as yéypamrau 671), 
no mention of the source is made. Once, in Phila. 8:2, the same 
term is used in reference to the apxeta, by which Ign apparently 
means the OT Scriptures. Here Ign argues against the Judaizing 
element in the church, which evidently has demanded that every- 
thing in the Gospel (76 evayyédvov) be subject to the explicit 
statements of the OT; anything not in accord with that authority 
cannot be accepted as Gospel. There is no need to understand 
TO evayyé\vov here as a reference to any written document in 
particular; the context suggests rather that it denotes “the 
Gospel” in general, the proclamation as well as content of it. 
Ign on the whole shows no clear sign that any NT canon, as 
we know it now, had been gathered. In this respect he stands 
in sharp contrast to some of the late Apologists and even to 
Trenaeus.** 

Ign does show signs that several of our canonical NT writings 
were in circulation and, judging from his offhand manner of 
reference, were well known to the churches addressed. He ob- 
viously knows of a collection of Pauline letters: “Paul . . . who 
in every letter makes mention of you in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 
12:2). “ Every letter,” of course, must be taken as hyperbolical, 
but that Ign has a fairly good acquaintance with Paul’s letters 
is easily demonstrated, as in fact A. E. Barnett has so splendidly 
done in his Paul Becomes a Literary Influence. Barnett concludes 
his study of Ign’s dependence on Paul, saying: “It is clear that 
Ignatius knew I Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians and that 
he very probably knew Galatians, Philippians, and Colossians. 


*8 Lightfoot, I, 388. 
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He may also have known II Corinthians, I and IT Thessalonians, 
and Philemon.” ** 

Barnett is understandably cautious in affirming for Ign positive 
knowledge of the last four letters named, for the allusions are 
somewhat vague. But even the more obvious reminiscences and 
direct quotations have something of the same vagueness in Ign, 
perhaps due to quoting from memory. They are usually very 
brief excerpts, sometimes as long as five words (Ro. 5:1) but 
often only two words from a given passage (Eph. 18:1). Often 
Ign applies them without very much attention to their context, 
e.g., his use of I Corinthians 6:9-10 in Phila, 3:3, or his use of 
I Corinthians 1:20 in Eph. 18:1. Again, the borrowed idea is 
often simply paraphrased, as in Tral. 5:1 which seems dependent 
upon I Corinthians 3:1-3. In none of the quotations or allusions 
to Pauline phrases does Ign employ the formula as yéypamra: or 
any other, reserving this for OT passages only. It is clear that, 
although Ign venerates Paul, ranks him alongside Peter among 
the Apostles, and quotes six or seven of Paul’s letters (including 
Ephesians) , there is not yet a full-blown canonical status for that 
Apostle’s works. This phenomenon in itself is of considerable 
value as a further indication of Ign’s date in relation to that 
of Ps-I. 

Though Paul accounts for the greater proportion of Ign’s NT 
sources, there is good reason to believe that Ign also knows and 
cites passages from at least two of the canonical Gospels. Inter- 
estingly enough, it is Matthew that appears most often—about 
eight times—and John about four, possibly five, times. But as 
with Paul’s letters, when these two works are quoted they are 
never given credit, and no introductory formula is used. Also 
like the reminiscences of Paul, those of the Gospels are usually 
very brief, seldom as much as one whole line in length. Even in 
Ro. 7, where Lightfoot sees several allusions to the Fourth Gospel, 
many of them are only scattered phrases, e.g., tdwp Cav (cf. John 
4:10,11) and dprov Oeod .. . 6 éotw capé rod Xpiorod (cf. John 
6:33, etc.). Here again Ign’s use of sources is characterized by 
inexactness and fragmentation. He either does not have the 
written documents before him or else does not take the time to 


ESP 0: 
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consult them. The allusions flow from his pen as though the 
words were his own. One reference of Ign is of particular interest 
in that it closely resembles a passage in Luke (24:34 ff.) , a NT 
work which Ign does not elsewhere seem to quote. Yet, this 
strikingly similar passage (Smyr. 3:2) is different in the details 
of expression; speaking of Jesus’ resurrection appearance to the 
disciples, Ign quotes Jesus: AdBere, Wnrtadjoarté pe, Kai tere Ore 
ovk eiut Saydrviov aodpatov. The actual source, if from some 
writing other than Luke, cannot be positively identified. It raises 
the question as to just how many and what extra-canonical 
sources were available to Ign by this time. It also gives us all 
the more reason to be cautious in tracing direct lines of depen- 
dence in writings of this period. No doubt many of Ign’s allusions 
to Gospel contents, such as certain incidents in Jesus’ life, come 
from a common stock of oral tradition or from some written, 
but now extra-canonical, source. How many more of the sup- 
posedly independent statements of Ign can be likewise assigned, 
it is now impossible to say. 

As a whole, we must admit, Ign appears to be characteristically 
independent as a thinker and writer. His obligations are relatively 
few, as far as we can now determine, and even those few are very 
intimately and for the most part appropriately woven into the 
fabric of his own thought. He seems to have assimilated much 
of the Pauline viewpoint and certain of Paul’s expressions, but 
still, when they are run through the mill of his own mind, they 
come out in his letters as Ign, not Paul. The same holds true, 
but to a lesser degree, in the case of the Gospels that Ign pre- 
sumably knows and cites. If he knows Luke-Acts at all, however, 
he does not make explicit use of it, aside from the possible allusion 
noted above and several isolated expressions. There are but few 
coincidences with, or reminiscences of, the Pastoral Epistles, and 
none of these can be positively identified as such. And evidence 
of acquaintance with the Catholic Epistles is even less convincing. 
The NT is probably still a great distance away from its ultimate 
definition, and even the Pauline Corpus has not in Ign attained 
the degree of sanctity and authority that would later be bestowed 
upon it. All these things must be borne in mind, as soon we are 
to turn the same searchlight upon the style of Ps-I. 


Chapter IV. The Grammar and Style of Pseudo-Ignatius 


Having set before us the several grammatical and stylistic fea- 
tures which characterize the seven letters regarded as authentic, 
we now propose to test the five additional letters for the same 
kind of phenomena. In so doing we shall follow much the same 
procedure as in the study of Ign, at the same time bringing out 
the most obvious differences between the two groups. 
Examining first the use of prepositions in Ps-I, we find that 
there are fifteen proper prepositions, as compared with sixteen 
in Ign. Ps-I does not use ovv, as did Ign. Neither writer makes 
use of ava or audi. The list of Ps-I’s fifteen, showing the total 
number of occurrences and their locations, is as follows: 


avrt (2) onlyin Ant. mapa (5) in Mary, Ant., 
a76—s- (10) _ in all but Mary and Hero 

ud. (20) in all letters mept (14) in all letters 

eis (28) in all but Tar. apo (3) in Mary, Phil., 

€k (22) in all but Mary and Ant. 

év (86) in all letters ampos (9) in Mary, Tar., 
emt (22) in all letters and Phil. 

kata (14) inall but Tar. wmép (2) in Maryand Tar. 


pera (13) inall but Mary v7é = (8)_~—s in. all but Hero 


Allowing for the fact that Ps-I’s work (excluding obvious 
quotations) amounts to little over one-half as much writing as 
that of Ign, it would appear that zapd, wpdés, and iad have a 
frequency in Ps-I approximately the same as their frequency in 
Ign. But these three words stand alone in this respect; the other 
prepositions recur at rates more or less divergent from the rates 
found in Ign.’ For example, comparison will show that dua appears 
in Ign at a rate nearly twice as great as that in Ps-I (71 times 
vs. 20 times); about the same proportion holds for eis (100 vs. 


* For Ign’s list of proper prepositions see p. 69, above. 
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28). Even the ubiquitous éy occurs in Ps-I only 86 times, or 
nearly two-thirds as frequently as in Ign (240 times). On the 
other hand, Ps-I makes proportionally much greater use of é« and 
ext than did Ign (19 and 18 times, respectively) . 

On the whole, Ps-I’s smaller proportion of prepositions might 
be taken as contrary to the tendency which prevails in the Greek 
of the NT, in the Apostolic Fathers, and in other contemporary 
literature—namely, the tendency for grammar to become more 
analytic, with a concomitant increase in the usage of separate 
prepositions. In this light the structure of Ps-I is remarkably 
synthetic; he is able to manage with a minimum of prepositions, 
and his verb forms are accordingly often compound. This phe- 
nomenon, together with the general richness of vocabulary and 
the several signs of Atticism in orthography,’ serves to reinforce 
the impression that Ps-I’s style has been influenced by that 
movement which made the ancient Attic authors the model and 
standard of literary excellence. 

But certain prepositional phrases in themselves call for special 
comment at this point. Just as we found év 66 and év "Incod 
Xpic7@ very frequent in Ign, so in Ps-I we find év Xpio7G, but 
rarely ever the full expression of Ign, and év 6e6 only in a few 
of the opening or closing salutations. Almost as frequent as év 
Xp.o7@ is the parallel phrase év xvpiw, which occurred in Ign only 
once (Pol. 8:3). These two expressions together account for 
nearly one-half of the 86 occurrences of év. Accordingly, there is 
considerably less usage of év in mere expressions of instrumen- 
tality or agency than we found in Ign. 

In Ps-I, as in Ign, eis is distinguished from év, but it serves 
this writer in not nearly so versatile a manner as it did Ign. 
Twenty of its total occurrences are in Phil. alone, and it is absent 
entirely from Tar. Most conspicuous about Ps-I’s use of eis is 
the fact that he nowhere employs the preposition with the 
articular infinitive to express purpose as did Ign ten times. There 
are also relatively few instances of the elliptical phrase of purpose 
so common in Ign. Altogther lacking in Ps-I is the typically 
Ignatian phrase eis zyjv and the peculiar expression eis \dyov 
(tyums Or Beod) . 


* Cf. pp. 61-62, above. 
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The use—or better, disuse—of the preposition xara by Ps-I 
also points up the difference between him and Ign. This we found 
to be one of Ign’s favorites, occurring 79 times in all his letters, 
but it occurs in only four letters of Ps-I for a total of fourteen 
times. But whereas Ign used xard only once with the genitive 
to mean “against,” Ps-I so uses it four times. The favorite 
Ignatian phrase xara wdvra “in every way” is conspicuously 
absent from Ps-I. 

Ps-I makes but little more use of dca than of kavd. Again we 
miss in his five letters most of the characteristic usages of Ign. 
Only once does he use the phrase é6ua wavrdés “ always,” and that 
in an inscription (Tar.) which in many other respects conforms 
to the pattern of Ign. Only once does he use the articular infinitive 
with 6a, a construction found six times in Ign. The linking 
phrase 6:a rodro, found nine times in Ign, appears nowhere in Ps-I, 
and—most striking of all—Ps-I never uses 6: juds to mean “ on 
our behalf,’ the expression we noted as so distinctive in the 
letters of Ign. 

So far the use of prepositions by our author has been described 
mainly in negative terms, but on his use of ék and éwi we can 
speak more positively. It will be noted first that the proportion 
of azo’s to éx’s in Ps-I is just the reverse of that proportion in 
Ign: 10 to 22, against 31 to 19. It turns out, as this comparison 
might suggest, that éx for Ps-I has some of the functions assigned 
by Ign to a6, e.g., the causative meaning sometimes given to 
azo is in Ps-I more often expressed by é« with a genitive object: 
€v Kowa oKiptyois é€x Tov Tpolewpovpévov, “leaping because of 
what is foreseen” (Phil. viii). The same sense is found in the 
thrice repeated phrase éx xaxovoias (Phil. ix, xi, xii), applied to 
Satan’s motivations. Another regular use of éx is more uniformly 
distributed in the letters: €« Mapias and é« ris wapOévov in refer- 
ences to the birth or the humanity of Jesus. Again, é«k sometimes 
simply indicates in Ps-I the source or substance from which 
something comes: “the body of Adam” was ék 7av recodpwv 
orotxelov, “ and that of Eve ” ék 77s mhevpas tod "Add (Hero iv) ; 
the heretic’s view of Jesus was that he was “mere man,” ék 
Woxijs Kat caparos (instead of Adyos év cdyart, Phil. v; cf. Ps- 
Philadelphians vi) . 

Ps-I uses ézt in a variety of senses; it occurs ten times with 
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the genitive, ten times with the dative, and twice with the 
accusative. This is not at all consistent with Ign’s proportions 
of four, two, and eleven times, respectively. Further differen- 
tiating the two writers is the complete absence in Ps-I of one of 
Ign’s favorite expressions, émi 7d av7é. On the other hand, Ign 
never used the designation 6 émi advtwv Beds, which we have 
already observed as characteristic of Ps-I. In addition, Ps-I uses 
once the idiom é7 tons “equally” (Phil. ix), which never 
appeared in Ign. Thus we find that the two writers have fairly 
distinct preferences as to use of the proper prepositions. 

In the case of the improper prepositions we find much the same 
contrast.2 While Ign employed fifteen such words, Ps-I uses only 
three. They are the following: 


avev (3) in Phil. and Hero 
Ews (3) in Phil., Ant., and Hero 
péxpe (1) in Tar. only 


The word dvev, which occurred in Ign six times, appears in 
Ps-I three times. Only once (Hero ii) does the context sug- 
gest possible borrowing from Ign, and there instead of an exact 
duplication of the Ignatian injunction—“ do nothing without the 
bishop ”—we find a plural “ bishops”: pndev dvev tdv éemiokdTov 
aparre! The other two instances of dvev (Phil. 11, Hero iv) have 
an entirely different context, one referring to the conception of 
Jesus in Mary “ without intimacy with a man,” the other referring 
to the honorable role of women in Christian marriage, for “ with- 
out a woman the husband will have no child.” 

In the use of és by Ps-I we note the recurrence of the same 
phrase three times: dd puxpod éws peydhov (Phil. xv, Ant. xii, 
Hero viii). This regularly describes 6 \ads kupiov, which we have 
already observed in connection with the vocabulary of Ps-I.* 
Ign never used such an expression, and his only use of éws 
(Smyr. 11:2) was in a quite different context. As for péypr, 
which appeared in Ign five times, Ps-I never uses it except in a 
passage obviously borrowed from Ign’s letter to the Romans 
(5:1): dad Yupias péxpe “Podpuns Onpropaxd (Tar. i). 


* Cf. Ign’s list of improper prepositions on p. 74, above. 
“See pp. 59-60, above. 
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Even more impressive than what Ps-I uses is what he fails to 
use. Just as avy was conspicuously absent from his list of proper 
prepositions, so dua and ywpis, the two most frequent and charac- 
teristic of Ign’s fifteen terms, are missing altogether from Ps-I. 
Clearly, then, both in the proper and in the improper preposi- 
tions Ps-I stands apart from Ign. Not only is Ps-I more sparing 
in the total number and frequency of such forms, but he also 
differs—and more noticeably so—from Ign in the application of 
those which they share. Even when we allow for the smaller 
volume of writing contained in his five letters, as compared with 
the seven of Ign, particular phrases with é« and ézi, absence of 
such typically Ignatian phrases as xara wavra and 6v npas, etc., 
provide evidence enough to affirm quite positively the traditional 
separation of spurious from genuine among the twelve letters. 

Turning next to the conjunctive particles in Ps-I, we find that 
the five letters contain these fifteen, arranged here in the order 
of their frequency: 


Kal 245 (including crases 7 8 
with ap, etc.) 616 6 
yap 67 -TEp 4 (2do7ep, 1 dzep, 
é 66 (including pydé and 1 separate) 
and ovdé) -o7 4 (3 suffixes to ézei, 
ahha 38 1 prefix to zoze) 
TE 24 (including pyre o0ev 5 
and ovze) ye Q 
ouv 14 (including one Toivuv 1 
ovKOvV) n i 
pev 10 


It will be observed that Ign used thirteen such particles,’ 
twelve of the above words plus dpa, which Ps-I does not use. 
Ps-I, therefore, uses three which Ign did not use—interestingly 
enough, the three which are least frequent of all: ye, rotvuv, and 7. 
At least in the variety of their particles Ign and Ps-I are not 
extremely far apart. Moreover, in the frequency of xat, dé, and 
ahha Ps-I maintains a proportion very close to that of Ign. But 
in certain others the respective frequencies diverge rather sharply. 


° For Ign’s list of particles see p. 78, above. 
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For example, yap appears in Ps-I almost as often as it does in the 
much longer writings of Ign: 67 times vs. 74 times. The particle 
pev does appear as often, indicating a frequency in Ps-I nearly 
twice as great as that in Ign. On closer inspection Ps-I seems 
to make much more use of the balancing pair, pev .. . dé, than did 
Ign. This would suggest once more that our writer’s style was 
closer to the Atticizing movement and, in general, more stylis- 
tically correct than that of Ign. Again, in the case of ve and its 
compounds, Ps-I shows a much greater frequency than did Ign. 
However, Ign was far more partial to ody than is Ps-I, and in the 
use of -zep there is perhaps the greatest difference of all between 
the two writers. Ign employed the latter (only as a suffix) 
thirty times, as compared with Ps-I’s four. Ps-I, furthermore, 
never makes use of the characteristically Ignatian édvzep. 

While the word xai is generally commonplace and inconsequen- 
tial in an analysis such as this, it must be noted here that Ps-I 
betrays a certain distinctive tendency in the use of xai. He 
repeatedly links together a series of quotations thus: “ concerning 
the Father the prophets said, . . . kai wept tod kupiov nudv, .. . 
kal mept THS evavOpwrynoews avtod....’° Or just as often appears 
the briefer formula kai wa\w, usually linking quotations from 
various sources concerning a single topic. To introduce a new 
series he often writes simply kai yap ..., etc. We shall need to 
say more on this point in connection with our writer’s use of 
Scripture, but for the present it serves to account for a rather 
large number of his examples of «ai and is therefore significant 
as a feature of his grammatical structure. 

The use of kai coupled with ze also appears to be prominent 
in the letters of Ps-I. This construction is found about ten times, 
again reflecting a style-consciousness in our writer that was never 
so apparent in Ign. As a suffix to the negatives py and ov, -re 
occurs fourteen times, usually in pairs or in a longer series of 
phrases. With the suffix -8é, however, Ps-I does not show quite 
the same tendency; he has only five instances of pyndSé and ovsé, 
as compared with twenty-seven in Ign. 

In at least two places Ps-I has a distinctive combination of 
particles. In Phil. iv, speaking of Satan as the double-minded 


° Ant, iii, iv; cf. kad 87. in Tar. iv, vy. 
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devisor of the cross and author of all heresy, he cites the incident 
in which Pilate’s wife was troubled by dreams (Matthew 27:19) 
as an indication of Satan’s own fear of the cross and its efficacy 
in the world. Then, parenthetically, Ps-I adds: “not that he 
[Satan] was repenting of so great a crime—y yap av od mavra 
nv movnpos.’ The force of 7 yap seems to be “ for, if that were 
the case ”—i.e., if Satan were really repenting; it stands for the 
protasis of the second-class conditional sentence. This combina- 
tion is found frequently in the classical authors and appears to 
be used more often than 7 alone in the works of Plato and 
Xenophon.’ The other noteworthy combination occurs in Hero 
viii, where Ps-I alludes to Moses’ bequest of leadership to Joshua 
as a figure of his (Ignatius’) transference of responsibility to Hero. 
As if to mitigate the boldness of the comparison, he goes on: 
“even if we are not as great men as were those, add’ ovv ye 
[= nevertheless, at least] we pray to become such.” While add’ 
ovv is again considered a classical combination, the juxtaposition 
of ye perhaps marks it as “ post-classical,” but still literary, 
Greek.’ Certainly these two combinations of particles serve to 
set Ps-I apart from Ign, whose letters contained neither, and 
whose usage of particles in general was characterized by the 
utmost simplicity. 

For the sake of further comparison, let us observe here the 
distribution of Ps-I’s particles over the five letters, as we did 


with Ign.° As before, we omit from our tabulation the occurrences 
of Kat. 


No. of Total no. Particles 
Letter particles occurrences per line 
Mary 9 36 59 
Aare 9 40 AG 
Phil. 12 101 50 
Ant. 7 28 .26+- 
Hero 9 42 AA 


Over-all average of Ps-I = .45 particles per line. 


Immediately noticeable is the higher average rate of Ps-I: 
A5 particles per line, against .39 for Ign. But, like Ign’s Pol., 


* Denniston, op. cit., pp. lii, 284-285. ® Ibid., pp. 441-443, ®P. 79, above. 
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there is one letter in the group which falls considerably below 
the average in its frequency of particles—Ant. with but little 
more than one particle for every four lines of text. On closer 
examination, one particular lack stands out; in contrast to the 
other four letters, there are only three instances of ydp in Ant. 
Although in size Ant. ranks next to Phil., there seems to be less 
sustained, closely-knit argument; it abounds in sudden transitions 
and asyndeton is pronounced. 

The reasons for this exceptional style in Ant. are not as apparent 
as in the case of Ign’s Pol. Whether here, as there, the peculiarly 
disjointed manner is due in part to certain external circumstances, 
we cannot say with any degree of assurance. The letter otherwise 
gives clear indications of common authorship with the other four, 
so that we are compelled to attribute this unusual departure from 
Ps-I’s typical style to a natural versatility on the part of the 
writer or to some unknown cause. After all, it is but a slightly 
more radical departure than that which we found in Ign’s Pol. 
In both cases we are led to see in the use of particles something 
of the extremes of style possible to a given author within the 
limits of five to seven brief letters. 

Almost as exceptional as Ant., but at the opposite extreme of 
frequency, is the letter to Mary. By far the shortest of the five 
letters, Mary contains by far the most particles per line, calling 
attention to its generally complex and, at some points, even 
lyrical style. Ps-I seems here to strive for literary excellence, as 
if to affect a tone befitting the rank and station of his pretended 
addressee, who has herself been év 7H “Péun mapa 7O paxapio 
mang “Aveyk\yjt~— “in Rome with the blessed Pope Anencletus,” 
the successor to Clement (according to our writer’s source) .!° 
It is likely that our author means for this Mary to be identified 
with the person so named in Paul’s Romans 16:6,'" and therefore 
a person deserving the great respect and the ornate language 
shown in this letter. 

Thus we see in the use of particles by Ps-I a rather wide range 
of frequency—even wider, in fact, than that of Ign: while the 
latter varied from .22 particles per line to .48, Ps-I varies from 


’ *° Ps-I is evidently following Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 34 ff.), who makes Anencletus, 
instead of Linus, successor to Clement as Bishop of Rome. See Lightfoot, I, 249. 
Cf. Lightfoot’s discussion in the notes to “Mary to Ign,” II, 719. 
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.26+ in Ant. to .59 in Mary. This prepares us for what we find 
in our further examination of sentence structure in Ps-I—a highly 
variable and inconsistent use of subordinate clauses. The same 
kind of sampling that was made of passages in Ign '* was made 
of 25-line passages in each of Ps-I’s letters to determine his 
practice in regard to relative clauses and circumstantial parti- 
ciples. The results are as follows: 


No. of No. of circumstantial 
Letter relative clauses participles 

Mary ii-iv (a) 6 4 
Tar. i-ill 1 Q 
Phil. iv 1 2 
Ant. v-vil (a) 5 Q 
Hero vii-vili 3 1 

Totals 16 11 


In comparison with Ign’s use of these two items, Ps-I is ob- 
viously deficient, except in the case of Mary. Even allowing for 
the fifty-line difference in the amount of text sampled, we note 
that the totals of both items are far out of proportion to the 
totals of Ign (37 and 40, respectively). Included in the eleven 
instances of participial phrases are four genitive absolutes, indi- 
cating a somewhat greater frequency of that construction in 
Ps-I than in Ign. 

Although the particular types of hypotactic construction which 
Ign especially favored are not nearly so common in Ps-I, there 
are other types which now must engage our attention. We turn, 
therefore, to inquire about our writer’s practice with regard to 
the conditional sentence. We find that in this type of construction 
also Ps-I differs considerably from Ign, except for his use of the 
simple condition. The simple, or first-class, condition is found 
in Ps-I about twelve times, which is roughly proportionate to the 
twenty times in Ign. These instances, however, are not evenly 
distributed; six are in Phil., five in Hero, and one is in Tar. 
As for the second-class condition, there are three fairly clear 
examples, all in Phil. (iv, ix), though once the protasis is missing, 
being represented by 7 yap (discussed above, under particles) , 


32 See p. 81, above. 
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and twice the apodosis lacks av. In the use of the third-class 
condition Ps-I does not approach the frequency found in Ign. 
Whereas Ign used a protasis introduced by eav thirty-one times, 
Ps-I has only one outside direct quotation and that (Phil. xi) 
in a very obvious allusion to Scripture—éav meo@v emi THs ys 
apookuvynoyn oot (cf. Matthew 4:9). In the eight other instances 
that can be construed as third-class conditions Ps-I imtroduces 


his protasis with kav: e.g., Kav ph dubdow . . . (Mary i), Kav 
aéiomurros 4, Kav vnoredy, Kav Tapbevedy ... (Hero ii). In the 


latter passage Ps-I strings together a series of five such protases 
before adding the apodosis, then after interjecting a second-class 
condition repeats xav three more times, using appropriate portions 
of I Corinthians 13:2-3. Ign apparently used the crasis xav only 
twice (Eph. 10:1; Ro. 5:2). 

Ps-I, like Ign, employs éei and ézedy as causal conjunctions, 
but only three times (Mary ii, Tar. iii, Hero viii). A fourth 
occurrence of the word, in Phil. viii, appears to have the temporal 
force, “ after ”—not commonly found in Koine Greek and absent 
altogether from the fourteen instances found in Ign. Ps-I differs 
from Ign not only in the relative rareness of his examples but 
also in that the clauses thus introduced by éevdy are never the 
long, rambling, anacoluthic kind, which we observed in three 
passages of Ign’s letters.’* Ps-I leans rather toward the very brief 
protasis, and his sentences, if often intricate, are always complete. 

Again like Ign, Ps-I makes little use of dz. to mean “ because ”; 
in fact, there are only two examples of dru in that sense: Mary iii 
and Phil. xiv. But unlike Ign, our writer uses 8a with the 
articular infinitive only once (Phil. viii) to express cause, as 
compared to six times for Ign. Entirely lacking in Ps-I is the 
characteristically Ignatian 8a rodto. On the other hand, Ps-I 
does use the particle 8.4, as already noted, with greater frequency 
than did Ign: six times vs. once. The differences between our 
two writers are much more pronounced than are their similarities 
in the use of causal connectives. 

Ps-I’s clauses of purpose number only seventeen, a proportion 
somewhat below that of Ign.* As mentioned previously, he 
nowhere employs «is with the articular infinitive, which occurred 


se Eph. 1:3; Mag. 2:1, 6:1. Cf. pp. 83-84, above. 
Ign had over seventy, not counting the simple infinitive without a preposition. 
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in Ign twelve times. Ps-I consistently uses iva with the subjunc- 
tive verb, except in Hero vi, where the clause is negative and 
is introduced by pde av. Even statistically considered, the uses 
of purpose clauses in our two groups can be reckoned as clearly 
different, and yet perhaps it is in the content of the purpose 
clauses that we see the disparity best. We miss in the letters of 
Ps-I those clauses so typical of Ign, like “that I may be found 
truly a Christian,” or “so that I may be deemed worthy... .” 
Ign’s exhortations were sprinkled with these purpose clauses: “ it 
is profitable, then, that you be in blameless unity, in order that 
you may always commune with God” (Eph. 4:2). Ps-I, on the 
contrary, very seldom couches his appeal in such a form; he more 
often points out a reason—note the frequency of yép—or quotes 
Scripture in support of his plea but rarely points out the purpose.” 

What has in several places been suggested in passing now needs 
to be made explicit. We noted in connection with the analysis 
of prepositions and with that of subordinate clauses that Ps-I 
does not share Ign’s fondness for the articular infinitive with 6a 
and eis. It turns out that other instances of that construction 
are likewise very rare in Ps-I,*° a fact that is significant in view 
of the otherwise Atticistic character of his language. But even 
more significant is the evidence it affords of Ps-I’s period of 
literary activity. The articular infinitive remained a favorite 
and frequent mode of expression, especially among ecclesiastical 
writers, well into the third century of our era, but soon thereafter 
it began a steady decline, being surpassed and almost displaced 
by the more common and increasingly numerous nouns ending in 
* Interestingly enough, this very displacement 
seems to have taken place between Ign and Ps-I; at least it is 
clear that they represent opposite tendencies, Ign giving great 
prominence to the articular infinitive but little to the types of 
nouns just mentioned, Ps-I making abundant use of such nouns 
(e.g., a€impa, expos, Sdxnors) but hardly any of the articular 
infinitive. We have here one of the most certain of all the signs 
visible that Ps-I must be dated at least two centuries later than 


-wa, -hos, and-ous.* 


*° Four examples of his {va-clauses are probably imitations of Ign’s tva . . . émitixw 
(Mary ii; Tar. i, x; Phil. xv). Cf. Phil. ix, xiii; Ant. viii, x, xi; Hero i, vi, ix. 

*° Four in all: Tar. vi, vii (bis); Phil. iv. 

*7 Jannaris, op. cit., pp. 482-484, 576-580. Cf Moulton, op. cit., I, 213 ff. 
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Ign, and at the same time we must acknowledge the utility of 
this particular test as a criterion of authenticity. 

Considered as a whole, sentence structure in the five letters of 
Ps-I is rather difficult to characterize. There is a somewhat 
greater variety of style in these letters than in the seven of Ign. 
In Mary our author rises to a peak of artistry, both in form and 
figure of speech, with its series of closely woven phrases and 
periods, its abundance of conjunctive particles, and its generally 
smooth flow of language. But in other letters the appearance 
of this style is spasmodic, being mixed with instances of a far less 
elegant and elevated style, of which Ant. is the most extreme 
representative. Ps-I, though never anacoluthic or incoherent, has 
on the whole a less hypotactic structure than Ign himself, whom 
we described as predominantly paratactic. His sentences are more 
often compound than complex, more often consecutive series of 
phrases governed by a single verb than periods of principal and 
subordinate clauses. An outstanding example of Ps-I’s tendency 
to string together long lists of words or phrases is to be found in 
Phil. viii, part of the long address to Satan, where the writer 
says: “many things escape your notice: the virginity of Mary, 
the mysterious birth, who it was in the body, .. .” ete. Thus he 
continues, listing in the nominative case various incidents and 
episodes in the career of Jesus, for about twenty lines, before he 
resumes the use of complete sentences. The same tendency is 
at work in Phil. xi, where Ps-I piles up the epithets of Satan: 
ov 6 Bediap, 6 Spdkwv 6 amoorarns, 6 oKods Odis, and so on for 
about eight lines before coming to the verb (Aéyers) .“* A fondness 
for synonyms, as suggested by many scattered instances, also 


plays a part in these lists, as in Ant. vi (ddeus . . . Spaxdvtia, Tas 

domidas, ...«td) or Tar. viii (kakiavy dwdfecbe, . . . KatadaXiar, 
, > 4 / 

cvkoparriav, aioxpodoyiav, .. . WuOupurpov, . . . KTA). 


Thus in the reading of the two groups of letters we get two 
distinct and different impressions. Ign, with his loose, sometimes 
rambling structure, his free use of relative clauses and participles, 
gives us the impression of extemporaneous writing, as would be 
fitting to one whose opportunities for careful planning and atten- 
tion to style were very limited. Ps-I, with his generally strict 


** This style appears often in the interpolated letters of Ign also, e.g., Ps-Trallians 
x, Ps-Ephesians ix, 
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use of connectives, his highly variable structure and frequent use 
of asyndetic series, together with an unusually rich but heavily 
substantival vocabulary, gives us the impression of writing that 
is premeditated, if not rehearsed, bearing the stamp of the (Attic?) 
rhetorician. 

We turn now to an examination of the modes and tenses in 
Ps-I. Already we have noted in our writer far less use of the 
purpose clause and third-class conditional sentence than we found 
in Ign, thus promising a much smaller proportion of subjunctive 
verbs. Whereas Ign employed the subjunctive mode with tva- 
and éav-clauses alone approximately one hundred times, Ps-I so 
uses the subjunctive only about eighteen times, not counting of 
course the direct quotations. On the other hand, Ps-I does make 
regular use of the aorist subjunctive, second person singular and 
plural, in prohibitions. In this practice he very clearly outdoes 
Ign, but in the use of the hortatory first person plural, which we 
found so prominent in Ign, Ps-I is just as clearly deficient. Only 
two positively identifiable examples appear, both in Ant. vii, 
though there are several others in the Scriptural quotations which 
Ps-I borrows and adapts to his purpose. 

Instances of the optative mode were relatively numerous in the 
letters of Ign, occurring fifteen or sixteen times.*® But in Ps-I 
they are even more numerous: twenty-four examples, rather 
evenly distributed among the five letters. This number includes, 
as we mentioned in regard to vocabulary, eight instances of 
ovaiunv, probably in imitation of Ign, who himself used the 
word six times. Also previously noticed was Ps-I’s use of yevotunv 
in the otherwise Ignatian phrase avribvyov éyo. This word, always 
with this same phrase, occurs five times and in every letter but 
Tar. Three examples of ein, present optative of efvar, also occur 
(Tar. vi, ix; Phil. ix). The two in Tar. appear in the peculiar 
phrases 6 kiptos ein per’ adtav and en kipios pe” iuav, while the 
other (Phil. ix) is in a reference to Satan’s “ ignorance” of Jesus’ 
divine nature, ayvodv das ein. Nowhere among the numerous 
forms of the verb “to be ” in Ign did we find en; it is a distin- 
guishing feature of Ps-I. Other verbs in the optative mode occur 
in Ps-I as follows: tSouu (Mary v; Ant. xiv), wAnOuvbein (Tar. 


7° See p. 86, above. 
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ins.) ,°° éxrafeinoay (Phil. xiv), éwidoue (Ant. xii), duadvddéar 
(Ant. xiv), tpoodeins (Mary iv), and ¢uddrrou (Hero ix). None 
of these seven forms appears in Ign, again demonstrating the 
marked difference between our two writers in the use of this mode. 

The imperative mode is also prominent in the style of Ps-I, 
particularly in the letter to Hero, which like Ign’s Pol. seems to 
have a disproportionate frequency of verbs in the imperative. 
In fact, the similarity at this point between Hero and Pol. is 
another of the several indications that Ps-I borrowed both form 
and content from the latter, as he also appears to have borrowed 
from the Pastoral Epistles of the NT. Of the 84 occurrences of 
the imperative, 40—nearly half—are found in Hero alone, while 
examples of the less direct exhortations (zapaxeheVouat, tapawéw, 
etc.) are correspondingly fewer in Hero than in the others. A 
noticeable feature in the other four letters, but lacking in Hero, 
is the unusually large proportion of imperative verbs in the third 
person. Ign used these forms occasionally, but not with the same 
frequency as does Ps-I (fourteen times). They seem especially 


profuse in Ant., e.g., ywworérwoav . . . omovdalérwoav (viii), 
OTEpyérTwoay . . . TYAaTWOAY ... TohUdTwoaY . . . cwdpoveltwoav 
(ix) , ete. 


Comparing Ps-I and Ign in the use of the tenses we find no 
outstanding differences. On the whole both writers consistently 
make the conventional distinctions and proper applications of 
the tenses. We noted in Ign a sprinkling of perfect tense infini- 
tives; Ps-I also uses this somewhat uncommon form, plus several 
other forms of the perfect, showing perhaps a slightly greater 
frequency in this tense than was evident in Ign. One verb that 
often appears in the perfect tense is wyuvjoKw, but it usually has 
a “ present ” force, e. g., the imperative found in Ps-I’s exhorta- 
tions, wéuvyoo or péuvnobe. Like Ign, Ps-I employs the perfect 
imperative é€ppwoGe in his greetings, but unlike Ign he uses occa- 
sionally the participial forms as well—éppwyévny (Mary v) and 
éppwpévovs (Ant. xiv). Also frequently found in the perfect tense 
in Ps-I is the verb yevvda, e. g., in Phil. iii, vii; Ant. xiv; Hero iv. 
In Hero iv the perfect active yeyevyyxaor, somewhat rare in itself, 


*° Note that this is used in the salutations of I Peter 1:2; II Peter 1:2; and Jude Q; 
ef. I Clement ins.; Epistle of Polycarp; etc. 
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is used with reference to the bearing of children by women rather 
than—as more usual—to the begetting by fathers. 

Little can be said of Ps-I, as was said of Ign, in regard to the 
use of the passive voice.** He shows nothing comparable to Ign’s 
extensive use of edpe06 and 7&£ié0evr in his personalia; these terms, 
as well as the passive voice in general, were found to be charac- 
teristic of Ign, and certainly in comparison with Ps-I they stand 
in even bolder relief. 

Coming now to the broader aspects of Ps-I’s style, we must 
observe the habits of our writer in the use of figures of speech, 
which we earlier found to be a very distinctive mark of Ignatian 
style. It should therefore prove an interesting and very significant 
point of comparison, whether or not Ps-I conforms to Ign’s custom 
in general or in certain particulars. 

On the whole, Ps-I has not nearly so pronounced a tendency 
to employ metaphors and extended comparisons as Ign had. 
Even the most striking and most repeated figures of Ign seem 
not to impress Ps-I sufficiently to become a part of his imitation 
as, on the contrary, many of Ign’s isolated words did.** Ps-I does 
have a few remarkable figures of his own, and he also makes use 
of Scriptural similes and metaphors, sometimes interweaving the 
latter into his own commentary. 

We miss in Ps-I the recurrent figures for unity and harmony 
so typical of Ign’s thought and style. Thus in Ps-I there is no 
mention of the relation of presbytery to bishop as “ harpstrings 
to a harp” nor any call for people to “ become a chorus” and 
“sing praise with one voice.” Ps-I does indeed use the word 
xopés in a figurative sense, but each time the application is quite 
different from that of Ign. In Mary i we find a reference to the 
“chorus of the senses ”—yopds tév aicPyoewv—meaning simply 
“the whole number,” without the musical connotation present 
in Ign’s figure. Again in Phil. xi yopds refers to “the band ” or 
“the group ” of “angels” from which Satan is said to be cast 
out.** In Ign the figure of a temple (vads) served to illustrate 
the plea for unity in the church, but in Ps-I the figure is again 
different: in Hero vi, probably suggested by I Corinthians 3:16 


>’ 


*1 For Ign’s use of the passive see p. 87, above. 
22 See Chap. ii, Pt. 2, above. 
25 Cf. also the letter of Mary to Ignatius i and ii: tév rpodnray xopés. 
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or 6:19, the reference is to personal moral purity—Xeavrov ayvov 
THpEel, @S Yeod oiknTHpiov. vads Xpiorod wadpxeas. .. . Here, too, 
the characteristic heaping of synonymous phrases is apparent. 

One of the favorite terms of Ign in describing the faithful and 
harmonious church was @vovacrjpiov. Ps-I also uses the word, 
but once again the application differs from that of Ign; for Ps-I 
it is not the whole church but “ the widows,” as a special group,”* 
who are @s Ovovacrnpiov Oeod (Tar. ix). In this connection it 
may be noted that Ps-I also applies a special simile to “the 
virgins ” in two passages: in Tar. ix they are to be honored “ as 
priestesses of Christ,” and Hero is directed (v) to protect them 
“as treasures (xeyundva) of Christ.” Aside from their significance 
as figures of speech, these references to virgins and widows as 
distinct and established classes in the church further illustrate 
the development toward ecclesiastical complexity between the 
time of Ign and that of Ps-I. 

Though Ps-I has very little of the call to unity and its accom- 
panying figures, which we found so frequent in Ign, he does engage 
in extensive verbal combat with the heretics and in so doing 
hurls many a stinging epithet. Some of those directed at Satan, 
as the author and inciter of heresy, we have already mentioned. 
In fact, the whole of his diatribe against Satan (Phil. v-xii) might 
itself be considered an elaborate figure and stylistic device, which 
is without equal in the other letters and certainly unmatched by 
anything in those of Ign. This remarkable and peculiar passage 
gives indications of being an excerpt—or perhaps the whole—of 
some previously written piece of Christian apologetics. It is 
hardly the kind of spontaneous prose that one would dictate 
extempore or write in a letter; it is a very orderly, systematic, 
and highly rhetorical defense of certain Christological tenets 
against various heretical doctrines. Satan represents here two 
or three different views of Christ, of his birth, atonement, etc., 
so that Ps-I depicts Satan as inconsistent, self-contradictory, and 
ultimately self-defeating (see especially Phil. iv, where the 
introductory statements are made). Just as in other apologetic 
passages of Ps-I, there is a refutation of the notion that Christ 
was “mere man,” and further argument against the view of 


*4 Cf. Phil. xv, where Ps-I salutes 74 otarnuwa tov rapbévwr, 73 Téyya Tey ov 
Pp YE Xnpwv. 
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Christ as the Supreme Deity. In section ix, particularly, it is 
shown that He was, as vids Oeod, both God and man. Sections 1x, 
x, and xi are largely a commentary, interwoven with quotations 
from Matthew and Luke, on the Temptation in the Wilderness, 
pointing out the ignorance and insolence of Satan—and, by 
implication, of the heretics. In xii Ps-I puts into the mouth of 
“the Lord” (Jesus) himself an expression of apparently great 
significance for our author, for it is evidently intended as the 
climax and clinching point of his argument here and reiterates a 
point made in other places as well: ovK eiui davrifeos, opodhoya 
rov vaepoxynv (cf. Tar. iv, v; Ant. v). Though interspersed with 
many peculiar words and expressions not found elsewhere in Ps-I, 
this passage very clearly reflects the same theological undercurrent 
and motivation as found in the other four letters. 

Particular designations given by Ps-I to the heretical teachers 
are drawn largely from the animal kingdom. Whereas Ign referred 
once to “mad dogs who bite in stealth” (Eph. 7:1), and again 
to “deceitful wolves ” (Phila. 2:1), Ps-I goes much further in 
the use of such terms of reproach. In Tar. i he speaks of his 
antagonists as “ human-like beasts ” (@npiov ... dvOpwmopdpdor) , 
but in Ant. vi he alludes to such troublemakers in even less 
generous terms: “ beware the ‘dumb dogs’ [probably a combina- 
tion of Paul’s Philippians 2:2 and Isaiah 56:10], the slithering 
snakes, the horny serpents,” the asps, the basilisks, the scorpions.” 
Not content, he goes on, “ For these are fox-like jackals, man- 
mimicking monkeys ” (des ahwzot, avOpwmdouyor Tino) .”* Some- 
thing of the same spirit is expressed in Tar. ii, where the whole 
lot of the heresies is called a “ swarm” or a “ drove ”—rocovrwv 
KaK@v é€opos eioexdpacev. This fondness for the “animal ” figure 
in Ps-I contrasts sharply with the fondness of Ign for “ plant ” 
figures, e.g., Bordvn, dureia, and xaxas wapadvddas. Ps-I never 
avails himself of these Ignatian figures. 

Heretics are also styled by Ps-I “servants of Satan” (Tar. ii; 
Hero vi), “son of the devil” (Ant. v; probably suggested by 
Acts 13:10), “instrument of the devil” and “ antichrist ” (Ant. 


*°' The Greek is 7a Podidwrd Spaxdvtca and probably has reference to something 
like the “lizard” of common parlance. 

°° Cf. Hero ii, which was perhaps suggested by Ign’s similar allusion in Phila. 2:2 
but more closely follows Matthew 7:15: dvKos . . . év mpoBdrov dopg. Cf. also Ps- 
Ephesians v. 
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v; ef. Hero ii). Just as typical and perhaps more striking are 
references to heretics as “ murderers of the Lord ” and the like. 
Mention has been made already of the peculiar word xpioroxrévos 
used in this connection (Phil. xiii; Hero ii). In Phil. i, after 
affirming the reality of Christ’s humanity, death, and resurrection, 
Ps-I says, “ He who disbelieves this is accursed no less than those 
who crucified the Lord.” He again puts in the camp of “the 
murderers of the Lord and His apostles,” one who participates 
in Jewish feasts (Phil. xiv). Ps-I indicates here and elsewhere, 
e.g., Tar. iii, that by his time “the Jews” were a completely 
distinct and separate group from the Christians, which was not 
yet the case in the time of Ign.” 

In the letter to Mary we find a simile of a quite different sort 
from the ones just discussed. This letter, as we have previously 
noted, is exceptional for the artistic qualities of its language 
and style, to which the figurative passage in section i contributes 
no little. Ps-I speaks in flattering terms of his addressee, from 
whom he has received a letter, showing, he says, “the beauty 
that is in you.” Then follows the somewhat elaborate simile: 
“For the souls of the good, O most wise lady, are like the very 
purest springs, for even if those who pass by do not thirst, these 
springs entice them by their very appearance to draw from their 
stream. So your insight is a pledge, inviting us to partake of the 
divine streams welling up in your soul.” Our writer shows him- 
self capable of a grand and florid style, which Ign, even in his 
most excellent passages, never achieved and apparently never 
tried to achieve. 

But while Ps-I may be more of a literary artist than Ign, his 
figures of speech are neither as numerous nor as bold as those 
which we examined in Chapter III. In particular there is lacking 
in Ps-I the impulsive, often startling, type of figure, which we 
found especially in references to Ign himself, his desire for martyr- 
dom and his status as “condemned.” True, Ps-I does borrow 
and utilize frequently such obviously Ignatian expressions as 
avtupuxov éy@, but always with a noticeable difference, as we have 
seen. And the effect is never quite the same as when Ign used 
them, so manifestly dominated was he by the compulsion to 


ay Ign, it is true, opposed Judaizing tendencies (cf. Phila.) but otherwise seems 
at home in his Jewish tradition; see chap. ii, n. 18. 
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finish his course in the Roman arena and thus “ attain unto God.” 
The ring of sincerity and the fire of that zeal for martyrdom are 
missing from Ps-I, and not even the borrowed phrases of Ign 
himself are enough to obscure that fact. 

We have reserved until now what is without doubt the most 
conspicuous and the most distinguishing feature of Ps-I’s style: 
his literary obligations. As we have observed occasionally through- 
out our analysis of this writer’s language and style, many words 
and phrases reflect his thorough acquaintance with the LXX 
(OT and Apocrypha) and with parts of the NT as well. We have 
noted also how often Ps-I intersperses Scriptural quotations and 
allusions, linking a number of them together with kai ydp and 
kai 7a\w and sometimes with exegetical commentary of his own. 
It remains now to investigate this matter further and discover 
precisely which sources Ps-I uses, to what extent he uses them, 
and how. 

In striking contrast to the practice of Ign, Ps-I contains in his 
five letters about 164 lines of direct quotations from and/or 
identifiable allusions to the canonical Scriptures.”* The distribu- 
tion of these lines of borrowed material among the letters is as 
follows: Mary, 5 lines; Tar., 57; Phil., 39; Ant., 37; and Hero, 26. 
The proportion of such material in Tar. is especially high, 
accounting for approximately one-third of the total text of the 
letter. Hero also has a considerable amount of quotations, 
accounting for about one-fifth of its entire text. How far these 
depart from the letters of Ign, whose longest (Eph.) contained 
only six lines of such material! 

The positively identifiable quotations and allusions of Ign to 
the OT numbered only seven.”? In Ps-I there are at least 38 and 
possibly 40 (including two which might have been mediated by 
their quotation in the NT). Whereas Ign seemed to confine his 
references to three books—Isaiah, Proverbs, and Psalms—Ps-I 
makes use of thirteen different books of the OT. These are the 
following: 


Genesis (3 times) Proverbs (8 times) 
Exodus (once) Ecclesiastes (once) 


** See for Ign’s use of Scripture pp. 92-95, above. 
*° Eph. 5:3, 15:1; Mag. 10:3, 12:1, 13:1; Tral. 8:2; Smyr. 1:2. 
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Numbers (once) Isaiah (6 plus 1?) 
Deuteronomy (6 plus 1?) Jeremiah (3 times) 
Job (twice) Habakkuk (once) 
Psalms (4 times) Zechariah (once) 


Malachi (once) 


Ps-I seems partial, at least in point of frequency, to the 
Writings, using four of these works a total of fifteen times. 
Proverbs, in particular, provides him a text eight times, as com- 
pared to its two references in Ign. It is noteworthy that both 
Ign and Ps-I cite Proverbs 3:34, as do I Peter (5:5) and James 
(4:6) in the NT. But Ps-I differs from them all in keeping the 
kvpwos of the LXX version, the others substituting (6) @eds.*° 
Ps-I has a decided fondness for the eighth chapter of Proverbs, 
the passage on Wisdom, from which he quotes in three different 
places (Mary ii; Tar. vi bis). Apparently by his time a great 
deal of Christological significance had been attached to such 
passages; it seems that Proverbs 8:22 ff., cited in Tar. vi, was 
“a favourite text in the Arian controversy ” *‘—xvpuos éxriurév pe 
apxnv 6odv avrod eis Epya avrod . . . rd. Its context in Ps-I 
indicates that it was meant to support the designation Oeds Adyos 
for Christ as opposed to yrds avOpwzos. 

With remarkable facility Ps-I also turns Deuteronomy to his 
polemic advantage, noticeably in Phil. ii, where he cites Deutero- 
nomy 4:35 and 6:4 in defense of his Trinitarian statements. 
Isaiah appears to be most useful in passages concerning the 
reality of the Lord’s humanity and death, e. g., in Ant. ili, where 
Ps-I strings together quotations from 44:6, 9:6, 7:14, and 53:7. 
Psalms, of course, proves a more versatile source, lending Ps-I 
support in various connections. 

Even more helpful than these OT texts, however, are the 
quotations from and allusions to the NT. Ps-I cites beyond a 
doubt fourteen different books of the NT and possibly as many 
as seventeen. The somewhat doubtful three are IL Corinthians, 
II Thessalonians, and Philemon. The others, more positively 
identifiable, are: 


** This suggests perhaps that the LXX tradition was still flexible in the time of 
these NT writers and Ign but fixed by the time of Ps-I; or Ps-I simply has more 
concern for accuracy and quotes from copy, not from memory. 

** Lightfoot, note in loc.; cf. his discussion of Ps-I’s theological position in I, 254-261. 
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Matthew (8 plus 2?) Ephesians (6 times) 
Luke (twice) Philippians (4 times) 
John (12 times) Colossians (2 plus 1?) 
Acts (3 times) I Timothy (10 plus 1?) 
Romans (6 times) II Timothy (3 times) 

I Corinthians (15 times) II Peter (once) 
Galatians (5 plus 1?) Revelation (4 times) * 


Thus we see that Ps-I depends upon NT texts more than eighty 
times, as compared with the forty references to the OT. The 
contrast with Ign at this point is obvious; we found no evidence 
in Ign that any of the NT books were canonical in the same 
sense as were the OT books. While Ign did indeed make rather 
clear allusions to several letters of Paul and to the Gospels of 
John and Matthew, they were not called up as support for his 
contentions or theological affirmations as though authoritative 
and binding. Nor was there any mention in Ign of a NT source, 
other than the casual reference to Paul’s letters in Eph. 12:2. 
His quotations from Paul were generally vague, often inexact, 
and usually in a manner suggesting thorough assimilation and 
reproduction from memory, rather than any deliberate and ver- 
batim citation of a “ proof-text.” Ps-I very definitely feels the 
sanctity and canonical authority of the passages which he quotes; 
they are for him on a par with the OT, if not superior to it. 
Moreover, he sometimes mentions his sources, actually classifying 
them in Ant. in a sequence—“ Moses . . . the prophets . . . the 
evangelists . . . and the apostles...” (Ant. ii-iv). In Phil. vii 
he singles out Paul as 6 awdo7odos and quotes his I Corinthians 
15:53 and 6:9-10, among others. Again, Ps-I simply strings 
together a series of quotations, mixing OT and NT without 
distinction, as in Phil. iii or Ant. vi. The practice of our writer 
in so many respects points quite clearly to a “ closed Canon.” 

Ps-I’s manner of introducing his quotations is in keeping with 
his reverence for the written word of Scripture. In Ant. ii-iv, 
mentioned just previously, we find Moses named as the author of 
passages from Genesis and Deuteronomy, and the quotation is 
introduced thus: “ Moses . . . confessed . . . saying, . . . ete.” 
Then “ the prophets . . . say concerning the Father . . . and con- 


** All four references are found together in one passage, Phil. ii. 
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cerning our Lord Jesus Christ . . . etc.” On the other hand, some- 
times neither source nor author is mentioned, and instead we find 
simply kai ydép or the verb ¢yoi, “it says.” Occasionally, as in 
Tar. vi, a rhetorical question is used to introduce a Scriptural 
text—rds 8 av 6 Wurds avOpwros HKovoev, Kdov ex SeEvdv pov; 
mas 6€ Kai éheyev, mpiv “ABpadp yevéoOar eyo eiur; Ps-I never uses 
the single Ignatian formula, which occurred only twice in the 
genuine letters: yéypamrav. 

Ps-I sometimes does not have an introductory formula at all. 
The lack of a formula is especially conspicuous in Hero and in 
the predominantly hortatory portions of the other letters. On 
these occasions Ps-I appears to quote most loosely, adapting his 
source to suit his immediate purpose. Here, too, the tendency 
to interweave his own thoughts and directives proves most evi- 
dent. Thus we find that, as in the style of Ps-I as a whole, so 
in his use of Scripture he is versatile and variable. There is no 
one outstanding formula or method of introducing his quotations 
which we could call characteristic. Rather the great profusion 
and wide variety of his quotations and formulas are themselves 
the distinctive and characteristic marks of our writer. In both 
the volume and the use of his borrowed material he certainly 
stands at a distance from Ign. 

But the literary obligations of Ps-I, again contrary to what 
we learned of Ign, are not to Biblical sources alone. As Zahn, 
Lightfoot, and other critics have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tioning, both the interpolations of the genuine letters and the 
six additional letters betray coincidences with the document 
known as the Apostolic Constitutions. Lightfoot, furthermore, 
argues convincingly for the priority of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, pointing primarily to a number of vague allusions, interpre- 
tational blunders, etc., in Ps-I, which can be understood only if 
our writer had followed that particular source.** Such a prohibi- 
tion, for example, as we find in Ant. ix—let wives . . . not 
presume to call [their husbands] by name ”—is quite abstruse, 
until we see the same kind of directive in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions 6:29. Also pointing to the later date of Ps-I are certain 
additions which he makes to the material shared with the Apos- 


88 Lightfoot, I, 251-252. 
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tolic Constitutions, additions like rots xom@vras in the list of 
church officers in Ant. xii, but not in the corresponding passage 
of the other work.’* This was evidently an office which evolved 
sometime after the writing of the Constitutions but before Ps-I’s 
work. 

Much of the terminology and argumentation of Ps-I can be 
traced, then, to his familiarity with and dependence upon the 
Apostolic Constitutions, or—if not upon that document as it now 
stands—at least upon a source common to both. It is probable 
that Ps-I owes to the Constitutions (8:46) his reference to 
Stephen’s death “at the hands of the Lord-killing Jews” (rdv 
Kuptoxtovev ‘lovdaiwv) in Tar. iii. Almost certainly borrowed from 
that source is his reproach of Satan in Phil. iv: codos yap éort 


TOU KakoTOLnoaL, TO d€ KaAOV 6 TL TOTE EaTW ayvoe ... KTA.; In the 
Constitutions (6:6) we read: 6 zovnpds, codds Ov TOD KakoTOLNT OL 
kal TO Kahov 6 TL TOTE EoTLW Gyvodv ... KT. So too, in Phil. xiii 


the reference to feasts and fast-days, even much of the exact 
wording, comes unquestionably from similar lists in the Constitu- 
tions (5:15, 7.23, etc.). Again and again in four of our five 
letters,*° as well as throughout the interpolations of the Ignatian 
letters, the same dependence can be found. In terms of lines of 
text, of course, the amount of borrowing from the Apostolic 
Constitutions does not nearly approach the amount borrowed by 
Ps-I from Biblical sources, but certainly it is extensive in propor- 
tion to the length of his letters. 

Other indebtedness on the part of Ps-I is not so obvious as 
that just mentioned, but Lightfoot suggests the possibility that 
a few of Ps-I’s statements and phrases are Eusebian in origin. 
Such, for example, might be the mention of Satan’s fall in Phil. xi 
(cf. Praep. Ev. vii. 16) and the reference to a succession of Roman 
bishops in Mary iv (cf. Hist. Eccl. ii. 34-38) . Several apparently 
Eusebian references are also found in the interpolations.* 

Taken altogether, then, the literary obligations of Ps-I are a 
most prominent feature of his work, helping us not only to con- 
firm the assumed division in the Ignatian Corpus but also to 


$* Ibid., p. 252. Cf. T. Zahn, op. cit., p. 129. 

°° Mary seems to be uniquely free of coincidences with the Apostolic Constitutions. 

°° ‘We have depended here on the investigations of Lightfoot, I, 249. Cf. p. 103, above, 
and n. 10. 
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establish upon substantial grounds a rather definite date for Ps-I 
himself. Just as already the vocabulary of Ps-I, his affinity for 
late Koine—particularly ecclesiastical—Greek, the technicality 
and precision of his theological assertions, and anachronistic 
notices of organization and discipline in the church have given 
us reasons to suspect, so now the evidence of dependence upon 
the sources just mentioned gives rather positive confirmation that 
Ps-I did his work near the middle of the fourth century a. p. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The primary objective of the linguistic and stylistic analysis 
which we have set forth here has been to ascertain, through a 
demonstration of certain tests applied to the longer Ignatian 
Corpus, the relative effectiveness of these tests, severally and 
collectively, as criteria of authenticity. In the pursuit of this 
objective we have made the subject of our experiment twelve 
Greek letters purporting to be the work of Ignatius, but actually, 
as far as scientific research can now determine, falling into two 
distinct groups: seven genuine letters of Ignatius and five spurious 
letters by an unknown “ Pseudo-Ignatius ” of a later date, prob- 
ably the middle or late fourth century. A thirteenth letter of 
the longer Greek corpus, “ Mary to Ignatius,” does not directly 
affect the premise or the conclusions of this analysis and there- 
fore has not been included. 

Assuming for the sake of the experiment that the aforemen- 
tioned division of the letters is correct, we have made this a 
proving ground for testing the linguistic and stylistic criteria so 
often used in portions of the NT in dealing with problems of 
authorship or authenticity. It is proposed that, having demon- 
strated the several tests in actual application to our subject (the 
Ignatian Corpus) , we should then proceed to check their respec- 
tive results against the accepted conclusion—i. e., that a certain 
seven are authentic and the other five are not. Thus we should 
be in a position to evaluate the various tests as to degree of 
decisiveness and utility. 

In order to check and compare the results of our tests it will 
be advantageous to summarize and bring them into closer juxta- 
position here. Our investigations have been in the two general 
areas of vocabulary and of grammatical structure and style. First, 
in that of vocabulary we took two different approaches to our 
material, isolating first from the total vocabulary of each writer 
those words which were found to be peculiar to him in relation 
to the other Fathers (in Index Patristicus) , then examining the 
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diction of each writer as a whole with special attention to his 
most habitual and characteristic expressions. In the general area 
of grammar and style we pointed out the results of testing the 
letters as to (a) prepositions, both proper and improper; (b) 
connecting particles; (c) subordinate clauses and structural ten- 
dencies in general; (d) use of the modes and tenses; (e) use of 
figures of speech; and (f) use of Scripture and of other literary 
sources. In this order let us recall the salient points of comparison 
and contrast between the two groups of letters. 

In the isolation of peculiar words it was found that Ign con- 
tains 280 words not shared by any other Father (Appendix A), 
and that Ps-I contains 297 words peculiar in the same way 
(Appendices B and C). Thus the peculiar word-groups provide 
us a very clear indication of the gulf that exists between the 
vocabularies of the two writers: of all the words (550) which 
set them both apart from the Apostolic Fathers, they share only 
27 or slightly less than 5 per cent. 

We found that the two writers differed considerably in the 
average proportion of the peculiar words per line, since the text 
of Ps-I is much shorter than Ign’s. The average of all seven letters 
of Ign shows a distribution of about .38 words per line, whereas 
the over-all average of Ps-I is about .58 words per line. And yet, 
there is considerable variation in the distribution of these words 
within each group of letters, especially so in the seven of Ign. 
The following list, showing the proportions in individual letters, 


ill illustrate: 
Me are Peculiar words 


Ign per line Ps-I 
69 Philippians 
Polycarp 65 
64+ Antiochenes 
08-+ Mary 
51 Hero 
50 Tarsians 
Romans AG 
Ephesians 39 
Magnesians 34 
Philadelphians 31 
Trallians .28 


Smyrnaeans 25 
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The results of this analysis, while as a whole compatible with 
the accepted division of the Ignatian letters, leave at least a 
suspicion upon the letter to Polycarp. Otherwise the line of 
demarcation between Ign and Ps-I would be rather clear. Granted 
that good reasons may be adduced for the peculiarity of Pol. in 
this respect, and that its authenticity can still be maintained, we 
must conclude that this test, by itself, does not fairly differentiate 
between genuine and spurious. It does not allow to a writer 
sufficient individuality, here expressed by the uneven or incon- 
sistent distribution of peculiar words within a relatively small 
volume of writing. 

The two groups of words, considered separately, also show 
somewhat different degrees of affinity with the vocabularies of 
the NT and the Apologists. Here we may set forth in parallel 
columns their respective affinities in terms of the number of words 
shared: * 


Ign shares (of a total 280) Ps-I shares (of a total 297) 
with the NT: 105 words with the NT: 106 words 
with the Apol: 116 words with the Apol: 134 words 


It must be repeated here that these figures have to do with a 
very small proportion of each writer’s total vocabulary and must 
accordingly be interpreted with a cautious regard for the limita- 
tions inherent in such a sampling. Nor should we mistake affinity 
for “ dependence ” or evidence of borrowing. The most that the 
above figures can do is to indicate approximately to which general 
period and theological climate each writer most likely belongs. 
Thus it will be seen that Ign stands nearer to the circle of 
canonical writers than does Ps-I, as the traditionally accepted 
dates would lead us to expect. By the same token, Ps-I seems 
much more at home in the language of the Apologists than does 
Ign, but here the difference is perhaps not as great as might be 
expected. The weakness of this test is that there were no suitable 
lexical resources for defining a third collection of later writings— 
like the NT and the Apologists—roughly contemporary with 
Ps-I, by comparison to which the two groups of words would 
conceivably have shown a more pronounced divergence of affinity. 


*In this tabulation “close cognates” and related forms of the peculiar words are 
also counted. 
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Even without such resources, however, it was pointed out in other 
connections that Ps-I represents, in his use of certain theological 
formulae, traces of Atticism, and the familiarity with late Koine 
Greek in general, a linguistic circle at least one century removed 
from that of Ign. 

Final appraisal of the peculiar words as a source of distin- 
guishing marks will turn largely upon the examination of them 
individually and in particular. By way of summary we here recall 
the most outstanding and most characteristic patterns, which 
were described in detail in the first part of chapters I and II. 

In the peculiar words of Ign we found: 


(1) originality in forming compounds, especially with déwos and 
eds as first constituents and -ddpos, -mpemys, and -uaKkdpioros as 
second constituents; 


€ 


(2) intense interest in, and desire for, “unity ” in the church, 
with the bishop as center and rallying point; 


(3) fondness for évaiunv (used six times) ; 


(4) exaltation of the threefold ministry with unusually high 
regard for “elders” and the “ presbytery ” as a body. 


In the peculiar words of Ps-I we found: 


(1) apparent attempts to imitate Ign in use of compounds with 
-popos, etc., but independent liking for those ending in -xrévos; 
(2) much less interest in the threefold ministry but more con- 
cern for lesser offices of an ecclesiastical order, e. g., dvayvwarys, 
emopkioTys, obviously unsuited to the time of Ign; 

(3) apparent imitation of Ign in the use of dvéuunv (found eight 
times) ; 

(4) great concern for heresy, especially for Docetic doctrine, 
described as ddéxnows and davracia, and a generally more elaborate 
and technically precise terminology than Ign’s; 

(5) preference for 6udlvyos over Ign’s ovpBws, as a term for 
“ spouse ”; 

(6) preference for wapaxehevouat (in exhortations) over Ign’s 


dvataocow; 


(7) preference for wofewds over Ign’s robyr6s; 
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(8) remarkable acquaintance with classical or pre-Aristotelian 
vocabulary, e.g., pacriyias, Tokudw, wodvpabys, Wevdoroyia, far 
beyond that of Ign. 


The very fact that in Ps-I there are discernible twice as many 
features as in Ign is a significant result of this analysis; it points 
to the distinctive richness and variety of Ps-I’s vocabulary, as 
compared to that of Ign. Whereas Ign’s peculiar words are more 
easily analyzed into a few, but very pronounced, patterns, those 
of Ps-I are more diffuse in character, and probably in source, 
but less frequently repeated or less consistently applied. This is 
not to contradict what has been said of Ign’s “ originality,” as evi- 
denced, for example, in his flair for compounds” or the numerous 
hapax legomena.® 

Whereas the test of linguistic affinity with the NT and with 
the Apologists was rather disappointing, affording only a vaguely 
approximate notion of Ps-I’s temporal and theological position, 
close examination of the words themselves proved more fruitful, 
enabling us to locate Ps-I almost definitely within the first three 
quarters of the fourth century A.p. There were two important 
auxiliary considerations which made this possible: evidence of a 
highly complex ecclesiastical structure in the time of Ps-I, and 
evidence of a theological controversy, about which both the ex- 
pressions used and the assumptions underlying them suit the 
times of Arius and Athanasius, not that of Ignatius. Thus, when 
diction analysis is aided by reference to the larger religio-historical 
question, the anachronisms of the spurious letters stand out 
clearly. We must conclude that, on the whole, the analysis of 
peculiar words confirms the traditionally accepted division in the 
Ignatian Corpus, and may therefore be commended, with the 
reservations noted, as a criterion of authenticity. 

One specific caveat is in order at this point. This study should 
serve to show the danger of placing too much emphasis on peculiar 
words and hapax legomena by themselves. It was J. H. Thayer, 
speaking of the lists in the appendix of his Lexicon, who long 
ago warned against “ monumental misjudgments ” resulting from 
misuse of words deemed peculiar to any one writer or writing.’ 

2 See above, pp. 14-17, 64-65. 


8 See above, p. 65, and also Appendix A. 
4 Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (New York, 1897), p. 689. 
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The danger lies in assuming that such words are ipso facto charac- 
teristic or typical of the writer, when the truth may prove quite 
otherwise, when those words are set in the larger context of non- 
literary or non-Christian sources from the same period. As 
Cadbury observed of NT writings, “the occurrence of a word in 
only one writer is often merely an accident, and the words so 
distinguished are not characteristic of him,’ ° so we may say also 
of the Apostolic Fathers and of the Ignatian Corpus in particular. 

Our second approach to diction analysis, as described in the 
second parts of chapters I and II, while requiring slightly more 
expenditure of time and effort, was rewarded by proportionately 
greater results—at least, in terms of the number of distinct charac- 
teristics differentiating Ps-I from Ign. For the sake of greater 
ease in comparing the features thus detected, we here set them 
forth in an order of alternation, bringing into juxtaposition as 
far as possible those traits which appear most contrasting. 


In Ign—greater flexibility in the application of Oeds, notably with 
references to Jesus Christ as “ our God,” and with the phrase 
Jeod émitvxety, which (with its variants) occurs sixteen times; 


but in Ps-I—a consistent distinction of Persons of the Godhead 
and insistence upon the pre-eminence of the Father, as 6 tév 
Olav Oeds, 6 TOV TavTwY OHeds, etc., with the un-Ignatian feds 
Aoyos reserved for Jesus as God Incarnate; deod never appears 
with émirvyetv (of four instances) . 


In Ign—a decided preference, in referring to Jesus, for the fol- 
lowing names and titles: 


‘Inootds Xpictds 98 times 

(6) K¥puos 29 times (6 = ?) 

Xpirtos “Incots 13 times 

(6) Xpuords 5 times 

but in Ps-I—marked preference for these names and titles of 
Jesus: 

(6) Xpuords 44 times (1 = ?) 

(6) KUptos 35 times 

KUptos “I. X. 9 times ° 


° The Style and Literary Method of Luke, p. 6. 
°*Inoots Xpicrés, by itself, occurs in Ps-I but once! 
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In Ign—predominant use of terms referring to “ worthiness,” in 
keeping with a generally self-effacing attitude and an obvious 
ping 8 yy) 
desire to become a martyr, e. g., d&vos occurs 17 times; verb 
aé.w, 5 times; kataéiow, 9 times; 
but in Ps-I—minimal use of such terms, with only occasional 


reference to approaching martyrdom—even then without the 
Ignatian spontaneity and pervasive attitude of meekness. 


In Ign—a distinct tendency to use absolutely and in a peculiarly 
Christian sense the words dé\ynpa (of God), dvoua (of Christ 
=“ Christian”), épyov (= Christian vocation or work of 
the ministry) ; 


but in Ps-I—no such usage. 


In Ign—numerous adjectives ending in -xés, and special promi- 
nence given to mvevparikds and capKikds—VI12., 


aYYEALKOS VEWTEPLKOS 
aTOTTONLKOS mvevpatikos (12 times) 
GpXovTiKOs oapkikos (9 times) 
datpoviKds OTPATLWOTLKOS 
KafoduKds TVYYEVLKOS 
s . . , ® 7 
(kupiaKy) [wvevparikos Kat capKuKos (4 times) | 


but in Ps-I—even greater variety of such terms, but with less 
frequency and with less prominence given to the Ignatian 


pair: 
atipeTiKds OPEKTLKOS 
avopiKos TALOLKOS 
ATONAVETUKOS mvevpatiKos (twice) 
ypadikos aoapkikos (3 times) 
deomroriKds OTPATLWTLKOS 
NPOLKOS TAYTUKOS 
(kupiakn) purukos 
NevroupytKos WuxeKds 


[wvevpatiKos Kat capKikds (twice) |. 


In Ign—trequent use of zpére, mpézov, and variations of this 
expression in hortatory passages, but no such use of 
[ULV Ho Komal; 


“The adverbial forms of this pair also appear (Eph. 10:3). 
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but in Ps-I—frequent use of pipvjoKopor and tropiupvjoKm in 
exhortations, but none of zpéze., etc.; also a fondness for the 
un-Ignatian AavOdévew with the connotation of reprehensibility. 


In Ign—personalizing phrases car’ avipa and Kar dvoua; 


but in Ps-I—only rare instances of such phrases (and then prob- 
ably borrowed from Ign) but a marked tendency to imper- 
sonalize references to church members, e. g., in the use (six 
times) of ads, never used by Ign. 


In Ign—a decided preference for mpéo0o over wovéw, and use of 
hadéw in the sense of “ profess ”; 


but in Ps-I—no such usage. 


Furthermore, Ps-I shows a few additional characteristics that 
have no parallel in Ign or else contrast sharply with the latter’s 
practice: 


regular occurrence of the Attic double-r in place of Ign’s double-c, 
and fairly frequent use of the double-p instead of po; 

frequent use of the phrase kat ra é&74s and the verb dnyé in quoting 
Scripture; 

a fondness for coupling dpvéomar—-eraroyvvopar and wdfos—oravpds 
(often in parallelism) in reference to heresy; 

repeated reference to the heresy of calling Christ yrds dvOpwmos. 


From the foregoing detailed comparison it should be evident 
that this more detailed analysis of vocabulary in the two groups 
clearly supports the traditional separation; the cumulative effect 
of the several points listed above is overwhelmingly decisive. If 
we were to single out just the few, most telling differentiations, 
certainly that of the names and titles assigned to God and Jesus 
must be mentioned; then, almost equally tellmg, would be the 
obvious divergence in theological terminology in general and, in 
particular, the differences in the heresies described by either writer. 
Also highly significant, if slightly less decisive, would be the 
contrasting uses of personalia, demonstrated perhaps as much by 
the over-all tone of the letters as by the particular phraseology 
employed. We are therefore compelled to assign to this type of 
examination an exceptional degree of effectiveness as a criterion 
of authenticity. 
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Turning now to the area of grammatical structure and style, 
let us review briefly the results of the several tests applied to the 
two groups. First, in the use of the proper prepositions the two 
groups of letters compare as follows: 


Occurs Occurs 
Preposition in Ign im Ps-I 
avtt once twice 
amo 31 times 10 times 
dua pia a9 °% 
eis too” = 98° 
€k Oe: 22. 
€v 240 “ 86.55 
ént 19“ (1—?) 22 * 
Kata [a0 143 
pera. 14. °* 13 
apd gody Bit 
mept TO xt 14% 
apd dat 3.15% 
mpos IGie* Os 
imép 20 “ twice 
v6 Mes 8 times 


Moreover, ovr occurs in Ign six times, but not at all in Ps-I. 
Neither writer uses ava or audi. Altogether, Ps-I shows propor- 
tionally less dependence upon separate prepositions than Ign—a 
matter which coincides with other differences in style between the 
two. As for the variety of individual terms used, we see that the 
two groups are not dissimilar; there is slightly more contrast at 
the point of partiality, e. g., Ign is characterized by greater use of 
dud, eis, and év, and Ps-I by greater use of é« and ézi. But the most 
pronounced contrast comes at the point of application, in the 
particular phrases and the ideas thereby expressed. Outstanding 
in Ps-I, but not so in Ign, are the phrases év Xpior@ and év xupiy. 
Noteworthy in Ign, but not in Ps-I, is the use of eis with the articu- 
lar infinitive to express purpose. The characteristic linking phrase 
of Ign, dia rod7o, and 8’ yas (meaning “on our behalf”), are 
both conspicuously absent in Ps-I. Finally, there is a decided 
difference between the two groups in the respective usages of azé 
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and éx: Ign prefers the former to the latter (31 to 19), whereas 
Ps-I prefers é« to dé (22 to 10). 

The difference between the two writers is even more apparent 
in their respective uses of improper prepositions. The two lists 
compare as follows: 


Occurs in Occurs in 
Preposition Ign Ps-I 
apa 9 times not at all 
dvev Gre 3 times 
eyyvs 3 (+1 adv.) not at all 
€KTOS once ae 
€umpoo ev once taba 
éveKev twice jaan sak 
evlev once “(but 1 évdober) 
€vTOsS twice ca etme 
€€wbev once ae ome 
éowlev twice eens 
Ews once 3 times 
AaOpa 1 (+1 adv.) not at all 
pera€v 3 times py a 
péxpr (s) ont once 
xwpis 11h igi not at all 


It is obvious from the above list how far apart the two groups 
stand; neither of Ign’s two most characteristic terms appears in 
Ps-I: dua, ywpis. Lack of the latter also reflects Ps-I’s disregard 
of that concern we found to be so dominant in Ign—namely, 
that division, factiousness, doctrinal or spiritual separation from 
the bishop and elders of the church threaten the very life and 
existence of the church. Ps-I’s only positive mark of distinction 
in this respect lies in his thrice-repeated phrase, a6 puxpod ews 
peyddov, used always to describe 6 dads Kvpiov, a reference com- 
pletely foreign to Ign. 

Thus we discover through the analysis of the proper and 
improper prepositions compelling evidence in favor of the accepted 
division of the Ignatian letters. In the case of the proper preposi- 
tions no simple listing or counting of words, but rather a careful 
screening of particular phrases and their meanings, proved to be 
the significant test. In the case of the improper prepositions it 
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so happened that a statistical analysis yielded decisive results, but 
again the safer, more reliable criterion would seem to be an 
examination of particular phrases in context, with special atten- 
tion to such peculiarities as we have noted. In sum, it may be 
said that the prepositions, if examined in detail, offer us a highly 
valuable criterion of authenticity. 

Turning now to the conjunctive particles, let us draw together 
the two lists and compare them as to number, variety, and fre- 
quency of occurrence.® 


Occurs in Occurs in 
Particle Ign Ps-I 
adda 58 times 38 times 
apa twice not at all 
yap 74 times 67 times 
ve not at all twice 
€ 124 times 66 times 
dn twice La eae 
816 once Ce 
n 11 times Bit 
7 not at all once 
pev 10 times 10 times 
o0ev 1 ae le 
ovv ines 14 “ (including ov odv) 
-1Ep 60 Oe 4 “ 
TE 25 Q4 “ 
ToLvuV not at all once 


Whereas Ign uses twelve, Ps-I uses fourteen particles—all of 
Ign’s except dpa, plus ye, rotvvy, and 7. Marks of distinction 
between the two writers can be seen in their respective uses of 
pev and dé; Ign seldom employs the pair correlatively but makes 
proportionally greater use of dé alone than does Ps-I. The latter, 
however, shows more fondness for ze and its compounds than 
does Ign. Finally, the most pronounced difference lies in the 
use of -zep; Ign has thirty instances of it, always as a suffix—with 
édv seven times, with xai once, with 6 five times, and with ds 


® We omit here the conjunction xal, for reasons given before, p. 79. 
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seventeen times—whereas Ps-I has only four instances—suffixed 
to @s twice and 6 once, and once separate. 

The style of Ign is characterized by a rather simple and infre- 
quent use of particles; that of Ps-I is marked by greater com- 
plexity and frequency in this respect. The test of distribution 
of particles by letter yielded the following results: 


Particles Particles 

Ign per line Ps-I per line 
Trallians A8 Mary 59 
Smyrnaeans AT+ Philippians 50 
Magnesians AA Tarsians AG 
Romans Al Hero AA 
Philadelphians 38+ Antiochenes 26+ 
Ephesians 37+ 
Polycarp 22 

Over-all avg. 39 Over-all avg. Ad 


In both groups we find a notable lack of uniformity in the 
matter of distribution, some letters far exceeding and others 
fallmg far short of the average. The difference thus indicated, 
as previously discussed,° has to do with frequency of occurrence 
and not with particular words used. Even in the most extreme 
cases of each group—Pol. of Ign and Ant. of Ps-I—the diver- 
gence from the average is not alone sufficient to offset the other 
clear indications of common authorship with the rest of their 
respective groups. And yet, seen as a test of authenticity, this 
analysis would in itself leave at least a question mark upon the 
accepted line of demarcation between genuine and spurious. We 
must conclude that a certain amount of variability in the use 
of particles is to be expected within each group of letters, a matter 
contingent so largely upon function or purpose of each writing 
and to some extent upon subject matter. It is therefore with 
reservations that we commend such a test as a criterion of 
authenticity; certainly it is one that should be supplemented by 
attention to the several related factors of style and structure. 

One such related factor we examined in some detail: sentence 
structure, i.e., the use of subordinate clauses, circumstantial 


® See above, pp. 79-80, 102-104. 
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participles, and articular infinitives. First, from the results of 
sampling 25 lines per letter in each of the groups it was shown 
that the proportions of relative clauses to circumstantial parti- 
ciples are clearly different: viz.— 


in Ign (175 lines) are 37 relative clauses, 
40 circumstantial participles; 


in Ps-I (125 lines) are 16 relative clauses, 
11 circumstantial participles. 


Aside from this general dissimilarity there are noteworthy 
details which further distinguish the two groups. Whereas in 
Ign’s forty examples of the circumstantial participle there are 
only four instances of the genitive absolute, in Ps-I’s eleven cir- 
cumstantial participles there are also four genitive absolutes. Ign, 
moreover, makes much greater participial use of the verb “ to be ” 
than does Ps-I; he also has the habit, absent from Ps-I, of using 
the relative clause 6 éovw ... «7d (often regardless of the gender 
of the antecedent) and such expressions as ov dpewov ovfév éotw.”° 

As for conditional clauses, our two groups differ most markedly 
in the frequency of the third-class condition. Ign introduces 
the conditional clause with éév thirty-one times, but Ps-I has only 
one such example (outside direct quotations), although eight 
other instances of the third-class condition are found, beginning 
with the crasis xév—which Ign uses only twice in all. Ign employs 
évav with the subjunctive ten times; Ps-I has a total of four such 
constructions, two of which are apparently borrowed directly 
from Ign. 

Distinctive uses of purpose clauses also serve to separate Ign 
and Ps-I. While Ign uses about sixty tva-clauses, Ps-I has only 
seventeen. But it is in the content, as previously suggested,” 
that the differences can be seen best. Ps-I lacks the characteris- 
tically Ignatian clauses expressing the desire “that I may be 
deemed worthy,” etc. It is significant, both for the analysis of 
style and for describing the personalities behind it, that Ign likes 
to state a purpose or a hope in support of his contentions, while 
Ps-I prefers to state a reason or cause in support of his. 


10 Mag. 7:1; cf. 1:2; Smyr. 6:1; Pol. 1:2. 
11 See above, pp. 105-106. 
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Most decisive of all the tests dealing with sentence structure 
is that of the articular infinitive. It was found that Ign expresses 
purpose by eis with the articular infinitive twelve times; this 
construction appears in Ps-I nowhere. Further, Ign employs 6.4 
with the articular infinitive to express causality six times, whereas 
Ps-I does so only once. There are also in Ign twenty other 
instances, but in Ps-I only four, of this device. The importance 
of this difference for dating Ps-I’s literary activity has already 
been discussed.” 

Thus we see in all these aspects of sentence structure a striking 
amount of cumulative evidence supporting our traditional divi- 
sion. Perhaps no one part of this analysis alone would provide 
a clinching argument—unless it be the last-mentioned—but cer- 
tainly the weight of all parts together is conclusive, commending 
itself to us as a valuable and highly effective criterion of 
authenticity. 

Application of the tests dealing with modes and tenses yielded 
somewhat less decisive results than expected. The most distinc- 
tive differences may be summarized as follows: 


In Ign—a great proportion of verbs in the subjunctive—his pur- 
posive (iva) clauses and third-class conditional sentences account 
for about one hundred, and hortatory first person plural verbs are 
also predominant; 


but in Ps-I—far less use of the subjunctive in purpose and condi- 
tional clauses—in all, about eighteen instances—and in exhorta- 
tions a marked preference for the aorist subjunctive, second 
person, with the negative py. 


In Ign—frequent use of the optative mode (fifteen or sixteen 
examples, including six each of é6vaiunv and yévorro) ; 


but in Ps-I—even greater frequency of the optative—a total 24 
examples, including eight instances of évaiunv (some probably in 
imitation of Ign), five of yevotunv (always with dvribvyov éyd) , 
plus occurrences of seven other verbs which were nowhere so used 
by Ign. 

In Ign—only a few examples of the imperative mode—and these 


*2'See above, pp. 106-107. 
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mostly in Pol.—in keeping with his typically gentle and indirect 
manner of exhortation (see above, 31, 85) ; 


but in Ps-I—much greater use of the imperative, especially promi- 
nent in Hero; his examples of the third person plural are remark- 
ably numerous (fourteen in all). 


No significant differences were found in regard to use of the 
tenses, unless the slightly greater frequency of the perfect tense 
in Ps-I be counted as such. Somewhat more distinctive was the 
discovery that Ign has an unsually great proportion of verbs in 
the passive voice, in contrast to those of Ps-I.** 

Thus our evaluation of an analysis of modes and tenses as a 
criterion of authenticity cannot be quite as high as that placed 
upon other tests, such as that of the prepositions, nor quite as 
low as that placed upon the particle-test. This aspect of Greek 
style seems not to vary much from writer to writer within any 
given period and literary genre. Perhaps, like the particles, the 
modes and tenses may best serve as confirmatory, but secondary, 
evidence; neither could be commended unreservedly as a primary 
criterion, conclusive in and by itself. 

In the investigation of figures of speech the results were clearly 
in accord with the accepted division between the genuine and 
spurious letters. Let us review briefly our findings. The style of 
Ign may be characterized by the vividness and vigor of his meta- 
phors and extended similes; some of his more outstanding figures 
are the following: 


musical metaphors like “ tuned as strings to a harp,” describing 
the relation of the elders to the bishop (Eph. 4:1), and of the 
bishop to divine ordinances (Phila. 1:2) ; the figure of a “ chorus ” 
singing together in harmony (Eph. 4:2; Ro. 2:2); 

the series of figurative phrases in Eph. 9:1-2, where church 
members like “stones of a temple” are “hauled up on high” 
by the cross of Christ, “ using for a rope the Holy Spirit . . .,” ete.; 


use of @vovac7Hpiov metaphorically as the church united around 
its bishop and presbyters and therefore proof against the centrifu- 
gal forces of heresy (Eph. 5:2; Mag. 7:2; Tral. 7:2; Phila. 4:1) ; 


*8 See above, pp. 87 and 110. 
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reference to the bread of the Eucharist as “ medicine of immor- 
tality, an antidote to prevent death (rod p27 amofaveiv)” in Eph. 
20: 2; 

figures from plant life to describe the opposition between the 
faithful and the heretical—viz., “ the Father’s planting (dvuveia) ” 
and “ the uncultivated weed (Bordévn)” or “ evil offshoots (kaxai 
mapadvadar) ”; 

references to heretics as “ mad dogs” or “ deceitful wolves ”; 
references to Ign himself as “a condemned man” as well as 
potentially an “ offering (avrivxov)” and “ off-scouring (zepi- 
Wnua),” in view of his anticipated martyrdom, and in the same 
connection such metaphors as “ I am the wheat of God...” and 
“it is good that I [like the sun] set from the world unto God ”; 
figures from military life (Pol. 6:2) to describe the Christian life, 
its requirements and rewards. 


Ps-I’s style shows not nearly as many nor as colorful figures of 
speech as does that of Ign. We miss in Ps-I the typically Ignatian 
call to unity and harmony, and the figures by which Ign expresses 
it. Although some of the same words are used by Ps-I, the 
applications turn out to be distinctly different in every case: for 
example, “chorus” in Ps-I refers to “ the whole number ” of the 
senses (Mary i) or to “the band” of angels (Phil. xi), never 
to the community of faithful churchmen, as in Ign. Ps-I applies 
Avovacrypiov, not to the whole church, but to a group of widows 
within it. 

On the other hand, Ps-I has some remarkable figures of his 
own, which we here summarize: 


the lengthy diatribe against Satan in Phil. v-xii, unlike anything 
in Ign, combining a peculiar type of exegesis (primarily of the 
Temptation episodes of the Gospels) and refutation of various 
heretical views of Christ; 

figures from animal life—in contrast to Ign’s fondness for plants— 
to describe heretics: “ human-like beasts,” “‘ dumb dogs, slithering 


39 


snakes, horny serpents, asps . . .,” etc. 
references to certain heretics as “ slayers of Christ (xpurtoxrévot),” 


often apparently referring to the Jews, as the original or proto- 
typical heretics; 
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the elaborate simile in Mary i, wherein “ the souls of the good ” 
are likened to “the very purest springs,’ which lure passers-by 
to drink, even when “ they thirst not.” 


Not only in the style represented by these figures of Ps-I, but 
also in the attitudes and interests thereby reflected, we find clear 
evidence of the gulf between this writer and the genuine Ignatius. 
The imagery of Ps-I, like his more prosaic discussion, testifies to 
a time and a theological milieu that contrast sharply with Ign’s. 
Therefore, in view of its quite fruitful results here, we may count 
this test among our most effective criteria of authenticity. 

The last test applied to our two groups of letters proved to be 
the most decisive of all; in the use of literary sources Ign and 
Ps-I stand poles apart, leaving no vestige of doubt as to the 
accuracy of the accepted division of our corpus. To point up the 
most significant of their many differences, let us now review our 
findings, first comparing Ign and Ps-I in regard to Scriptural 
sources.** 


Ign Ps-I 
OT quotations 
or allusions a 40 (including 2 “ ? ”’) 
no. of OT 
books used 3 13 
NT quotations 
or allusions ? (possibly about 25) 81-86 
no. of NT 
books used ? (possibly 8 or 9) 14 (possibly 17) 


Leaving entirely aside those passages in either group that can 
be regarded only as “ echoes ” or reminiscences of the Scriptures, 
we note that it is impossible to tabulate exactly Ign’s references 
to the NT or to identify positively his sources. This is because 
Ign apparently quotes only from memory, his quotations or 
allusions are all very brief or fragmentary, and he never uses an 
introductory formula (as he sometimes does in citing the OT) 
nor gives credit to his source. It is obvious that, while Ign knows 


* Figures here refer only to reasonably certain and identifiable passages of canonical 
sources; see above, pp. 92-95, 114-117. 
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and mentions a Pauline collection, there is not yet in his day a 
definite canon of NT writings. The OT is still his only Bible, 
even though he venerates the Apostles, especially Peter and Paul. 
This is in striking contrast to what we find in Ps-I, whose abun- 
dant citations of OT and NT are usually very accurate, often 
very full, and sometimes even identified in the context itself. 
Ps-I quotes apparently from written texts, giving equal sanctity 
and authority to OT and NT; he testifies eloquently to a full- 
fledged, and probably closed, canon. 

In addition to these obvious differences in the use of Scripture, 
certain mannerisms of Ps-I that are lacking in Ign seem to mag- 
nify his distinctiveness. Very often Ps-I introduces his quotations 
with dot or simply kai yap; where a number of quotations are 
linked together—and this is a typical practice—he uses Kai wd)hw 
as the conjunctive formula or, occasionally, sets the quotations 
within rhetorical questions, e.g., “ how is it that he also said, 
‘Before Abraham was, I am’?”*® Again, we find Ps-I using no 
formula at all but simply joining line to line, from here and there, 
and often weaving into the whole fabric his own thoughts and 
directives. 

Whereas the literary obligations of Ign, as far as can be 
ascertained, are almost exclusively to sources now known to be 
canonical, Ps-I is indebted also to the Apostolic Constitutions, 
a pseudonymous work of the early fourth century. The coinci- 
dences with that document are of such kind and so numerous 
in Ps-I (and in the interpolations of the genuine letters) that 
there can be no serious doubt as to his dependence upon it. 
This fact, of course, makes practically certain the dates for Ps-I 
which all the other evidence has steadily led us to suppose: 
roughly the middle of the fourth century. No other phase of our 
linguistic-stylistic analysis could be quite so conclusive as this 
last, confirming as it does the traditional division of our letters. 

On the basis of the impressive results obtained from the test 
of literary obligation, then, we must enthusiastically indorse it 
as a highly valuable criterion of authenticity. In the use of this 
test much depends, of course, on the existence of a definite, 
positively identifiable tertiwm quid, such as the Bible or the 


*© Tar. vi (from John 8:58). 
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Apostolic Constitutions. It is conceivable that in some cases of 
disputed authenticity such a source could not be established, but 
wherever it can be, this test is applicable and holds promise of 
great effectiveness. 

In passing it may be noteworthy that a certain correlation can 
be detected in each group of the Ignatian Corpus between the 
quality of originality or freshness of language and the practice 
of quoting sources; whereas one writer is original, creative, and 
not much given to quotations, the other is a preserver of tradition, 
a redactor of stereotypes, and very much given to quotations. 
In each group of letters there is a distinctive style as well as a 
distinctive vocabulary, and both are somehow indicative of, and 
appropriate to, the content or subject matter which they adorn. 

In concluding our assessment of the effectiveness of the several 
tests used herein, we perhaps need to make explicit what has been 
implied already—i.e., that these tests, as criteria for distin- 
guishing genuine and spurious works in a given corpus, have no 
one common plane; the degree of decisiveness quite obviously 
varies from one to another. Of course there is no mathematically 
calibrated scale on which we might distribute them, assigning to 
each test a certain numerical grade, but at least we might here 
suggest an approximate graduation of value based on their relative 
merits and weaknesses. We shall do this by grouping together, 
first, the “ most valuable tests’; second, the “ moderately valu- 
able’; and third, the “less valuable.” *® 


Class I: Examination of Literary Obligations 
General Diction Analysis (especially of theo- 
logically significant phrases, titles, etc.) 
Examination of Figures of Speech 


Class II: Analysis of Peculiar Words and Phrases 
Examination of Prepositions and Related Phrases 
Examination of Sentence Structure (especially 

of articular infinitives) 


Class III: Examination of the Modes and Tenses 
Examination of Conjunctive Particles 


*° The order of listing within each group is not significant. 
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There are a few other linguistic and stylistic tests which have 
been employed occasionally in dealing with problems of author- 
ship, but none of them seems to have found general favor among 
critics of early Christian literature. In our selection of the tests 
to be included in this experiment two of these less favored tests 
were given a trial demonstration upon samples of our letters; 
their results turned out to be less decisive than those of any test 
included here. For the sake of the record, they were, first, a test 
of sentence-length *’ and, second, a test of word-order in inde- 
pendent clauses.'* Not only were the results disappointing, but 
the computations required by these tests would have been too 
laborious and time-consuming, even if the results had been greater. 
We therefore saw fit to exclude these two tests from our study 
but to mention them here as perhaps representative of the lower 
end of our suggested scale of values. 

We have previously intimated that these findings have possible 
implications for the linguistic criticism of the NT. This is true 
insofar as the longer Ignatian Corpus is typical or bears an anal- 
ogous relationship to the problematic collections in our canon. 
If we agree that what has most assuredly happened in regard to 
the original seven letters of Ignatius might also have happened 
in regard to a corpus of Pauline or other canonical letters, then 
we do well to apply to the unknown quantity whatever lessons 
can be derived from the known. 

The first and most obvious implication for such linguistic criti- 
cism is that not any one nor any two of these tests alone would 
be sufficient to sift all the data pertinent to the differentiation 
of genuine and spurious material. Many of the finer distinctions, 
we have learned, fall through the first and perhaps even the second 
and third sifting screens and, except for a fourth or fifth test, 
might escape detection entirely. Opinions based on the former 
tests sometimes receive needed correction from the results of 


*7 See, however, William C. Wake, “The Authenticity of the Pauline Epistles,” 
Hibbert Journal, XLVII (1948), 50-55, who concludes from this test that only 
ar II Corinthians 10-13, Galatians, and Romans are authentic works of 

aul. 

**Such a test is suggested by A. P. Salom, “Some Aspects of the Grammatical 
Style of I John,” JBL, LXXIV (1955), 96-102. Cf. K. J. Dover, Greek Word Order 
(Cambridge, 1960), pp. 66-68. Greek of the pre-Christian era, and especially classical 
Greek, appears to be more amenable to this test than that of our period. 
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subsequent tests. In short, several tests—preferably of widely 
different aspects of style or language—used together promise the 
surest results, for they supplement one another and thus offset 
the weaknesses of each test in isolation. 

Another possible implication for dealing with linguistic criticism 
in NT writings is a caveat against placing excessive weight upon 
apparently great variations in details of style or in use of peculiar 
words. The natural temptation seems to be for observers of such 
“inconsistencies,” e. g., in the distribution of certain particles, to 
jump to the conclusion of multiple authorship. Our findings 
testify forcibly to the error of making such judgments without 
further examination and corroboration. We must reiterate that 
a merely statistical analysis of linguistic or stylistic features can 
very often be misleading. Uniformity in the distribution or fre- 
quency of any given item is not, by itself, a reliable criterion of 
authenticity. 

Finally, this analysis would lead us to be alert to the possi- 
bility—even probability—of borrowed phrases and catchwords by 
which the pseudonymous writer makes good his disguise. In 
dealing with writings of the early Christian era, scholars have long 
ago recognized that it was a common and not morally reprehen- 
sible practice for a writer to assume the name, and thereby claim 
the authority, of some more notable personage for his own 
publications. But it has not always been made clear to what extent 
we may expect the supposed “forger” to cover his own tracks. At 
this point also our investigation may shed some light. Our findings 
show that Ps-I made certain deliberate efforts to conform his own 
language and style to that of his model, if only by the occasional 
insertion of some striking word borrowed from the original writing, 
e. g., dvaiunv and avribvxos. It would appear, further, that the oft- 
repeated phrases, figures of speech, and especially the recurrent 
exhortations are the most likely sources of disguising expressions. 
As a rule, we may say, the pseudonymous writer tends to borrow 
that expression which most readily strikes him as being typical 
of his model and to use it, if not promiscuously, at least frequently. 
Thus a possible clue to such instances of imitation would be that 
the expression appears over-worked, forced, or inappropriate to 
its context. 

These suggestions are made in the interest of a clearer under- 
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standing of the problems confronting the literary critic in his 
search for the truth about our NT and other Christian writings, 
their authors, and their meaning for human life, and in the hope 
that the tools which he employs in this worthwhile pursuit may 
be as sharp and effective as possible. Such linguistic tools we have 
sought to forge and to test through this analysis of the genuine 
and spurious letters in the longer Ignatian Corpus. Even those 
which have appeared to us most valuable will need repeated 
sharpening and adjusting, but we believe that such tools may be 
effectively employed in analyzing similar literary problems, such 
as that of the authenticity of canonical epistles. 
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Appendix Be Words Peculiar to Ignatius 


The following list contains the 280 words found to be peculiar 
to Ign in relation to the vocabulary of the Apostolic Fathers 
included in Index Patristicus. In this list and in the comparable 
list for Ps-I words which are also found in the LXX, the NT, 
or the Apologists (Indea Apologeticus) are so indicated by use 
of the appropriate abbreviation—LXX, NT, ete. An additional 
notation in parentheses, e.g., NT (Mt), means that the word 
occurs in only the book(s) designated; if no such special notation 
is made, the word may be presumed to occur fairly often or 
commonly in the NT. In the case of the Apologists the individual 
writer or writing will ordinarily be designated by the use of 
Goodspeed’s convenient abbreviations, which will be listed below. 

Use of “Apoc” indicates that a word is found only in the 
Apocryphal books of the LXX; use of “vsn” in parentheses 
following “ LXX ” means that the word occurs only in a version 
of Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion. Use of “ hap. leg.” marks 
those words which appear in no other extant writing in Greek. 

When no notation at all follows a word, it does not occur in 
the LXX, NT, or Apologists, but does occur in some other Greek 
writing (s). Words marked by an asterisk (*) are those which 
have closely related or cognate forms in some other Patristic work 
or works. Notations which are enclosed in brackets indicate 
variant or doubtful readings. 


Abbreviations used herein are explained as follows: 


Ac = Acts of the Apostles App = Justin, Appendix (or 
adj. = adjective “Apology IT ”’) 

adv. = adverb Ar = Aristides, Apology 

Ap = Justin, Apology (I) Ath = Athenagoras, Embassy 
Apoc = Apocrypha on Behalf of the Christians 


Apol. = Apologists (generally) | Col = Colossians 
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Cor = Corinthians 

D = Justin, Dialogue with Try- 
pho 

eccles. = ecclesiastical Greek 

Eph = Ephesians 

Gal = Galatians 

hap. leg. = hapax legomenon 

Hb = Hebrews 

HE = Eusebius, Historia Eccle- 
stastica 

J = John (Gospel) 

I, I, WI J = Epistles of John 

Jd = Jude 

Js = James 

Lat. = Latin 

Lk = Luke 

LXX = Septuagint 

M = Melito (fragments in Eu- 


sebius) 
Mk = Mark 
Mt = Matthew 


NT = New Testament 

Phil = Philippians 

Phlm = Philemon 

Pt = Peter 

Ro = Romans 

Rv = Revelation 

superl. = superlative 

T=Tatian, Address to the 
Greeks 

Th = Thessalonians 

Ti = Timothy 

Tit = Titus 

vsn = version of LXX 

ayyedukos Ap 

ayévyntos*® D, Ap, App 

aytodpdopos 

ayxiotpov LXX, NT (Mt) 

adidxpitos, -os LXX, NT (Js) 


adinyntos D 

adiknua LXX, NT, D, App, Ath 

addokiwos LXX 

aOuxros LXX (vsn) 

aidvos App, Ath, T 

airnows LXX, Ap, D 

aixpahwrilw* LXX, NT 

akatpos* LXX (Apoc), NT 
(adv.) 

axavyynoia hap. leg. 

axkerra (Lat. loanword) 

akpov LXX 

akoiuntos LXX (Apoc) 

axpoBiorns LXX (vsn), D 

aheido LXX, NT 

aheo pds 

ahndwo LXX, NT (Mt) 

arilfo LXX, NT (Mt, Mk?) 

apetBowar Ap, Ath, D 

dpepysvia LXX (vsn) 

dpépuotos*® Ath 

dpopos* LXX, NT & D (adj.) 

avaywyevs 

? [ava] Kepdvvvpe 

avaxradopat LXX (vsn) 

avavnpwo NT (II Ti) 

avaTrapTirTos 

avaToun 

avabixo LXX, NT (II Ti, Ro) 

aveutrodiarws D (adj.) 

avOpwraperk(é)w* hap. leg. 

avOpwrivas* T, Ath (?) 

av0 pwropnopdhos 

avouows LXX (Apoc), Ath, T 

avridoTos 

GVTYLLYLEopaL 

avribvyos LXX (Apoc) 

a€&t(o)ayvos hap. leg. 

aévémauvos 


a€voerirevktos hap. leg. 

a€wlavpacrtos 

aféto0eos 

a€vopaKkdpirros 

a€vovonacros hap. leg. 

a€vdm)oxos hap. leg. 

a€vomperns LXX (vsn) 

amafys Ap, Ath, D 

amapriopa* LXX (vsn) 

amehevepos NT (I Cor) 

anmepiomacros* LXX (Apoc), 
NT (adv.) 

amuotéw LXX, NT, Ap, Ath, D 

amoowhilw hap. leg. 

amoow)iopds hap. leg. 

apXetov 

apxovrikés LXX (vsn) 

aodahilowar LXX, NT (Mt, Ac) 

aodpatos Ap, Ath, D, T 

atpentos LXX (vsn), Ap 

&xXpovos* 

axopirtos LXX (vsn), D 

adsnradntos* 

Bapéw NT, D, T 

Bapis LXX, NT, D 

Backaiva LXX, NT (Gal), M 
(HE) 

Baoravia LXX (vsn) 

BeBavwovvn* hap. leg. 

? [Bopa] LXX, Ap, App, T 

Bio LXX 

yauos LXX, NT, Ath, D, T 

yevvnous LXX, D 

yewpyéo LXX, NT (Hb) 

Satmovikos Ath 

derdoura (Lat. loanword) 

d€pounar LXX, NT, Ath 

deoéptwp (Lat. loanword) 

dedpo LXX, NT 
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dia Bdonros 

dudyo LXX (Apoc), NT 

Svaipeous LX X, Ath, T 

duatdypa LXX, M (HE) 

diuadevyo NT (Ac) 

dopv LXX 

dovhn LXX, D 

dpootle* LXX (Apoc) 

dvo (ddvarl) LXX, NT, Ar, D 

dvo-Jepamedvtos 

dvoddia LXX, (vsn) 

édvrep LXX, Ath 

eyrAnua NT (Ac) 

édpatos NT (I Cor, Col) 

éxduxew LXX, NT, Ap, Ath, D 

éxootos LXX, NT (Ac) 

extperw LXX, D 

extpopa NT (I Cor) 

etevfepow LXX, NT, D 

euPpoxn 

€umhaotpov Ar 

evi Ath 

évédpa LXX 

evepelow 

évOeos Ath 

evvéea LXX, NT, Ath 

evo€ilw hap. leg. 

evorns Ath 

évow LXX, Ath 

evrvéew LXX, NT (Ac éu7-), Ap, 
Ath 

évrpomm LX X, NT (I Cor) 

évoots Ar, Ath 

egaratraw LXX, NT, Ap, D, T 

efacbevew*® LXX 

é€eumdadpiov (Lat. loanword) 

éxnpeca LXX (vsn), Ath 

émuseheca LXX 

épaw LXX, Ap, Ath, D, T 
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epleia LXX (vsn), NT 

épws LXX, Ap, Ath, D, T 

eowlev LXX, NT, Ap, D, T 

erepodidacKkahew NT (I Ti) 

ErEepodok ew 

ETEpodokia 

evdia LX X (Apoc), NT (Mt) 

evioyos LXX (adv.), D, T 

EVOLKOVOUNTOS* 

ev7oula App 

evoruvelonros* 

evragia LXX (Apoc), Ath, T 

Coun LXX, NT, D 

joowar LXX, App, Ath, D, T 

béua LXX 

feodpdpos hap. leg. 

Oeopaxdpioros hap. leg. 

Jeomper Birns hap. leg. 

Oeoddpos (pl.) Ap (verb) 

iovdaila* LXX, NT (Gal) 

kafore LXX, NT 

kawoTns NT (Ro) 

kakoowoacKahia* hap. leg. 

KaKOTEXViA 

kahoxayafia LXX (Apoc) 

kataxpitos* (NT: avrox-, Tit) 

katahvois LXX, App, D 

Kata lomiua revo 

katatAnoow LXX, Ap, D 

kataoTnua NT (Tit) 

Kepavvepe LXX, NT (Rv) 

Képdos LXX (vsn), NT (Phil, 
Tit) 

Kapa LXX, NT (I Cor, Rv) 

ko\axevo LXX, Ap, T 

Kuptotepov® LXX (Apoc) 

Adbpa LXX (Apoc), NT 

ab podynkrns 

Aduro LXX, NT, Ap, D 


heotapdos 

Ayunv LXX, NT (Ac) 

Aurravevw LXX, D 

hodtepos* LXX, NT & Ap 
(pos.) 

Avo ow 

pabnreia* D 

pabnreva* NT (Mt, Ac), Ap, D 

papyapirys NT 

peyarop(p)nnootvn* LXX 

pepiopos LXX, NT, Ar, T 

peraBaro LXX, NT, App, Ar, 
Ath, D 

peraréurra LXX, NT (Ac) 

pnxavyn LXX, T 

pvdedpa* 

pvpov LXX, NT, D 

pwpas 

vaodopos hap. leg. 

vekpopopos 

vewtepukos LXX (Apoc), NT (II 
Ti) 

vopiopa LXX, NT (Mt), Ap 

vovecia LXX (Apoc), NT, Ap 

€eviopos LXX 

odov LXX, NT, Ap, D 

oikovopos LXX, NT, D, T 

oikopOdpos 

oivopédutos 

opirta LXX, NT, Ath, D, T 

oponfeva 

évaiunv (dvivnur) LXX (Apoc), 
NT 

obaviov LXX, NT 

mabnros NT, Ap, Ath, D 

mavorhia LXX, NT (Lk, Eph) 

rapawew LXX, NT 

mapedspos LXX (Apoc), Ap 


mapeuTreKw™ 


mapbevia LXX, NT, Ath 

mapodevo LXX 

mapoévapos LXX, NT (Ac, Hb) 

TATPOVULOS 

melds LXX, NT (Mt) 

meopovn NT (Gal), Ap 

mepixeparaia LXX, NT (Eph, 
I Th) 

mepipépw LXX, NT, Ar, T 

mrevoves* NT & Apol. (adj.) 

mew LXX, NT, Ath, D 

moOnr6s LXX (vsn), D 

mohvayamntos* 

moAvevtaxtos* hap. leg. 

mohumAnbia [NT (Ac) ?] 

mona LXX, NT, Ap 

mpavrabeva NT (I Ti) 

mpeo Beta LXX (Apoc), NT (Lk) 

mpeoButépiov® (LXX?), NT 
(Ac) 

mpoxdOnua* LXX (Apoc) 

mpoxpivw LXX (Apoc), D, M 
(HE) 

mportapBavw LXX, NT, Ap, D 

mpoopile NT 

mpoo Br\érw* LXX (vsn), Ap, D 

mpooonrdow 

mpoodahéw LXX (Apoc) , NT 

mpooopiiew Ap, D, T 

mpopui\acow* LXX 

oaBBatilo LXX, D 

oapkuds* D 

oapkoddpos 

oKopmicpos LXX (vsn) 

omoveila (= oévdw) hap. leg. 

otpayyahdowar LXX (Apoc) 

oTpatiwtiKos™ 

ovyyevikos™ 


ovyy(y)véoKo* LXX, Ath 
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ovyyvéun LXX, NT, D, T 

avyyvepovew LXX (Apoc) 

aovyKatatiOnur*™ LXX, NT, Ap, 
D 

ovyxwéw NT (Ac) 

ovyKoy.dopar™ 

ovyKoT 

ovyxpdouar LXX (vsn), Ath, T 

ovpBov\uov LXX (Apoc), NT 

ouppvarns* 

ovpTaféw NT (Hb), D 

ovprdapepu® LXX, NT (Ac), D 

ovprivwe LXX, NT (Ac), D 

ovudwvos LXX, NT, Ath 

aovvabkéw NT (Phil) 

ovvapiouew LXX 

ovvo.wwackahiryns* hap. leg. 

ovvooéala* NT (Ro) 

aovveyeitpw LXX (Apoc), NT 
(Eph) 

ovvedpiov LXX, NT 

ovvecbiwo LXX, NT, D 

ovvevpv0uilw hap. leg. 

aovvyyopos Ar, T 

avvodos LXX, D 

ovvrowa LXX, Ap 

? [avvrovos | 

oxilo LXX, NT, Ap 

axowiov LXX, NT (J, Ac), D 

oxoialo LXX, NT 

owpatetov™ 

tapaxyn LXX, NT (Mk, J), D 

tetpapxns NT 

toxeros LXX 

toTobevia 

tpavwa LXX, NT (Lk) 

vraheipa* 

vmepaydddopar™ hap. leg. 

bmepooéalw* 
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UirepeTrawvew™ dpovrir7ns™ 

vrepnpavéw™ dureia LXX, NT (Mt) 
viepléw LXX, D, T dotilo LXX, NT, Ap, D 
viromrevo LXX, App, Ath xepdlwa LXX, NT (Ac) 
viroXOovi0s xopdn LXX, (vsn) 
gro LXX, NT, Ar, Ath, D xpicropabia hap. leg. 
pirdovdos xpiorovopos hap. leg. 


ppovrile* LXX, NT (Tit), Ap, xporoddpos hap. leg. 
D 


Appendix B. Words Peculiar to Pseudo-I gnatius 


The following are the 270 words found to be peculiar to Ps-I 
in relation to the Apostolic Fathers (Index Patristicus) , including 
Ignatius. Thus the words which are peculiarly shared by Ign 
and Ps-I are excluded from this list and are listed separately in 


Appendix C. 


The explanation of symbols used in Appendix A holds true 
also for this list and will not be repeated here. 


dyakpa LXX, Ar, Ath 

aYEVTTOS 

ayvwotos LXX, NT (Ac), App, 
D 

aixkito LXX, Ath, D 

aiperixds NT (Tit) 

aia Onrés Ath, D, T 

akivouvos 

akhkujns LXX, NT (Hb) 

axodooros LXX, Ap, App 

addotpioa LXX 

ahoyos LXX, NT, Ap, Ath, M, 
T 

Gdwrdos (= addomné) adj. only in 
Sophoclean fragment 

apétpos* NT & D (adj.) 

dupiBadrko LXX, NT (Mk), D 

avayvoorns LXX (Ezra) 

avadeikvups LXX, NT (Ac), T 

avaipeous LXX, NT (Ac), T 

avapxos T 

avaotpopy* LXX, NT, Ap 

avdpiKas 

avevdens LXX (vsn), Ap, Ath, 
D, T 


avemurtatyntos (very late) 

avyxeotos LXX 

avnpepos NT (II Ti) 

avOpwr(e)ia (Apol., as adj. only) 

avOpwroxrovos NT (J,1 J), T 

avOparroptpos 

avTiWéxopar 

avrifeos (= “hostile to God,” 
late) 

avuTroxpitos LXX, NT 

a€vopvnwovevtos 

atiwpa LXX, App, Ath 

amayopevtw LXX (Apoc), Ar, 
Ath 

ametpactos NT (Js) 

amoypapy LXX, NT (Lk-Ac), 
Ap, D 

amrohavotiKos*™ 

amToxpdopa™ 

appnv LXX, NT, Ap, Ath, D 

appwotia NT (adj.) 

aptios NT (II Ti) 

apvowat LXX (vsn), T 

apxayyehos NT (I Th, Jd) 

aopevos LXX, NT (Ac), D 
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aoracpos* NT 

aonis LXX, NT (Ro), Ap, Ath, 
D 

aoraros LXX (Apoc), (NT: 
verb) 

avénous LXX, NT (Col, Eph), 
App 

adpaipeous* LXX 

adnvidw 'T 

Baovdioxos LXX, NT (J), Ap, 
Ath, D 

Bdedvrropac LXX, NT, D, T 

Br0lw (poetic, late classical) 

yahaxrotpopia LXX (Apoc) 

yonreia LXX 

ypadpucos LXX (Apoc), Ath 

deooTiKds 

duadoxos LXX, NT (Ac), D, M 

duabeors LX X, Ath, D 

dvaxetuar LXX (Apoc), Ath, D 

? [duado€éa | 

didupos NT (only as name) , Ap 

dunvexns LXX, NT (Hb) 

dubyn (= duba) LXX, NT (II 
Cor) 

ddKynous 

Spakovriov (dimin.) 

Sparérns LXX (Apoc), Ar 

dvoceBys LXX (Apoc) 

eyxepilo LXX 

eiokopalo 

éxatovramhacios LXX & NT 
(adj.) 

éxrintwo LXX, NT, Ap, D 

extpexo LXX 

étavva LXX, NT, Ath, M 

éudwrevo (prob. late) 

évayns (once superl.) 


evavOpwréw [ N'T: variant rdg. of 
IJ] 

evav0parnors (late) 

evdeia* LXX, D 

évdo0ev LXX, Ath 

evowpatwors (late) 

e€vmnperéw™ T 

ew LXX, NT (Ac), D 

€ouxa (eixw) LXX, NT (Gal) 

evra Odvopar™ 

éravodos LXX (Apoc) 

erevcodyw* Ath 

exéxo LXX, NT, Ath, D 

erdextidw (desiderative, late) 

emvatnpiloa LXX, NT (Ac) 

emuatpatevo* LXX 

emitiunow LXX 

Em LTOAH 

exopxiaTns App, D 

exovupia Ath 

epelilo LXX, NT 

exuos (or, with Liddell-Scott: 
é-) 

evayyehiorns (= “ gospel writ- 
er”), in NT: “ preacher ” 

eddoxyow D (LXX: -pew) 

evnOns LXX (Apoc), Ath 

evropéew LXX, NT (Ac), Ap 

evtehyns LXX (Apoc) , T 

evmpamehia NT (Eph) 

epedxw LXX, T 

now (dvdavw) 

npwikas T (adj.) 

nrrdopac LXX, NT, Ap, App, 
D 

Oeotipnros 

Onpwddns LXX (Apoc) , T 

OopvBéw LXX, NT 

Opacivea LXX (Apoc) 
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Oas 

iépavca LXX, Ap, Ath 

iepovpyew LXX, NT (Ro) 

iAvyyudw 

ioapiOuos 

Kabepow 

kakevtpexns (late) 

kaxilw LXX (Apoc), Ath 

KaKovoia 

kakotrouew LXX, NT, Ar, D, T 

kaws (noun) 

kataBahkw LXX, NT, Ath, D, 
Tr 

KaTaoiKn LXX, NT (Ac) > Ap, 
Db, T 

katafapoéw LXX 

kataomaloua™ (late) 

kataotpyvidw NT (I Ti) 

? Kata(ra)patrw (LXX: short 
form) 

katapaivowar LXX, Ap, D 

Keun ALOV 

Knpukeia (= kypuvypa, rare) 

kebivous (late) 

kovgos* LXX, Ath 

Kpeas LXX, NT, Ar, Ath, D, T 

kupwoxtovos (late) 

hayveia Ath (adj.) 

Aevrouvpyixos LXX, NT (Hb) 

hexpos LXX, NT, Ap 

paotiyias 

petaywookw LXX, D 

petapehos* LXX, D 

peTavactacis 

pipnors Ap, App, D, T 

piéus LXX (Apoc), Apol. 

pvynorevo LXX, NT (Mt, Lk) 

pdoptos LXX (vsn), Ath, D 

vapa LXX 
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veedaia hap. leg. 

vymuoktovos LX X (Apoc) 

vontos* LXX (adv.), Ap, Ath, 
D 

vo0os LXX, NT (Hb) 

vitro LXX, NT (J, Mt?) 

€idos LXX, T 

odouropia LXX, NT (J, II Cor) 

oixeow (oikéw) LXX, NT, Apol. 

oikntnpiov LXX (Apoc), NT 
(Jd) 

oppataw (NT & D: noun) 

opolvyos Ap 

opovoTabns LXX, NT, App, D, 
T 

OpmohoynTys 

oporoyia LXX, NT, Ap, App, D 

oportipos D 

overpos LXX, NT, Ap, T 

OpeKTiKds 

Oppov (= 

oo npépat 


“harbor ”) LXX 


mavdepaortia 'T 

TOLOLKOS 

mavoomrovew LX X (Apoc) , Ath 

manipBoros 

mahwopopew LXX (vsn) 

mavoopos LXX (Apoc) 

mama (mammos) Ap, HE, M 

mapabykn* NT [I, Il Ti, w. 
variant rdg. wapaxataOjkn | 

mapakehevo LXX, Ap 

mapapv0ia LXX, NT (I Cor) 

Tapavou 

mapavopia LXX, NT (II Pt) 

mapamhnéia 

mapatAnoiws NT (Hb), T 

Traplevevw* 


mapopaw LXX 
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marnua LXX 

meivn® (= meiva) 

miOnkos LXX, T 

amrynv LXX, NT, Apol. 

TANPwTHS 

molewds LXX 

Tmodvpabys (superl.) 

mopmevo LXX (Apoc), T 

mopvokomos LXX 

apaws* NT (adj.), Ap, Ath, D 
(adj.) 

mpodponos LXX, NT (Hb) 

Tpolewpéew 

mpotnur LXX, T? 

mpoxahéw LXX, NT (Gal), D, T 

mpoxorn LXX, NT 

ampomroos 

mpooetrov LXX, Ath, D 

mpoonyopia Ap, Ath, T 

mpookivynors LXX, Ar, D 

mpooTacia 

mpotetvw LXX, NT, Ap, App, T 

mpodacis LXX, NT, D, T 

apotomractos LXX (Apoc) , T 

araous LXX, NT (Mt, Lk), D 

muhov LXX, NT 

mudkwpos LXX 

pewBos Ar 

pumaivw NT (Rv) 

oxiprnois (NT: verb) 

oxoprios LXX, NT, D, T 

omdapyavov* LXX, D (verb) 

omovoatws LXX, NT, Apol. 
(adj.) 

otparnyos LXX, NT (Lk-Ac) 

otpatos LXX (Apoc), Ap 

ovxodarvria Ap, M, T 

aovAdnus LXX, Ap 

ovpBorov LXX, Ap, Ath, D 


ovppovia LXX, NT (Lk) 

avvakohovlos (NT & T: verb) 

ovvdéis (prob. late) 

ovvavarravopnar LXX, NT (Ro) 

ovvavactpépwo LXX 

ovvadeia LXX (vsn), D 

avvo.dkovos (late) 

ovvepyos LXX, NT 

ovvrvyxava LXX, NT (Lk) 

ovv@dds 

otvpo LXX, NT, D 

ovornwa (LXX: ctorepa) 

opodpa LXX, NT, Apol. freq. 

codppovos LXX, NT (Tit), App 

téuva LXX, Ap, Ath, D 

teooapakooTn LXX 

tirpdoKw LXX, Ath, T 

TAyTUKOS 

tohpaw LXX, NT, Apol. freq. 

Tpidvupos (late) 

tpomavov LXX (Apoc), Ap 

vBpiorns LX X, NT (Ro, I Ti) 

vpvoroyia LXX (vsn) 

tuvos LXX, NT, Ap, D 

vmepavwbev LXX 

vtepnpavos LXX (Apoc), D, T 
(adj.) 

vmobudKovos* (late, eccles.) 

vioKopilopau 

gavracia LXX, NT (Ac), Ath, 
D, T 

garvn LXX, NT (Lk), Ap, D 

davrilo LXX, D 

gevdo LXX 

gurddehpos LXX, NT (I Pt) 

grriapxia LXX (Apoc) 

idruKds 

dirod0éia LXX, D 

drtoxpnpatia D 
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pidtatos* (superl. didtos) Ath, xpicroxrdvos (late, eccles.) 


Der xpirto\numros (late, eccles.) 
dort8wrds LUXX (vsn) xorés LXX, NT, Ap, Ar, Ath, 
dpovnpa LXX, NT (Ro) D 
dpovpds (in fem. pl.) LXX (vsn) Wadrrns LXX 
dvyn LXX, NT (Mt), Ap Wevdoroyia App & T (adj.) 
dvoiwaors NT (II Cor) Woxixds NT (I Cor, Jd) 
xeipoberéw (late, eccles.) adéreca LXX, NT, Ath, T 


xen NT (Js), Ar, Ath, D, T 
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adiknua 
avOpwropoppos 
ayevyntos 
avTipuxos 
aévéma.vos 
ak.beos 
a€vopaKdpioros 
agvompenns 
Backaivw 
Sudyw 
> 4 
EKOLKEW 
EvOW 
e€eumtapiov 

> 4 
evratia 
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pabyrevo 
petaBadrw 
opidrta 
ovainnv 
maplevia 
TEpipépw 

m peo Butépiov 
mpodvrdtrw (or -hacow) 
oxohalw 
TOKETOS 
dpovrila 
dotila 
xXpixtopéopos 
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Abbreviations, 5, 145-146 
Acta Martyrum Sincera, x 
Adams, M. W., 3 
Adjectives 
compound; see Compounds 
ending in -.kos, 29-31, 46-47 
Anachronisms, 43, 44n., 65, 124 
Anacolutha, 83, 105 
Apologists 
linguistie affinity of Ign for, 9-11, 122-123 
affinity of Ps-I for, 38, 122-123 
Apostolic Constitutions, x, 117-118, 137-138 
Arndt-Gingrich, Lexicon, xiii, 5 
Articular infinitives, vii, 84-85, 98, 105-106, 133 
Athanasian Creed, 50 
Atticisms, 61-62, 97, 101, 106-108, 123 


Barnett, A. E., 92n., 93-94. 
Bihlmeyer, Karl, xin., xii 
Blass-Debrunner (Grammar), 17 n., 34n. 


Cadbury, H. J., vii-viii, ix n., 3, 6 

Cassabola, Mary of, ix 

Cassianus, 41-42 

Catholic (ka0odcKés), 30 

Church 
organization of; see Threefold ministry; Anachronisms 
unity of, 17-18, 30, 75-76, 88-89, 110, 123, 129 

Clement of Alexandria, 16, 30 

Clement of Rome, 6, 7, 16, 83 

Colwell, E. C., 3 

Compounds, 14-17, 44-45 

Conjunctive particles, 76-81, 100-104, 130-131 

Correspondence with St. John, ix 

Cureton, Dr. W., xi 


Demiurge, 50-52; see also God 

Denniston, J. D., 77, 102 n. 

Docetism (or Docetist), 15, 23, 41, 57, 65, 123 
Dodd, C. H., viin., 3, 67-68 


Ebionite, 56 n. 
Eusebius, x, 11 n., 44, 118 
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Exhortations, 31-32, 42, 57, 85, 109, 126-127, 134 


Figures of speech, 87-92, 110-114, 134-136 
Funk, F. X., xin. 
Funk-Bihlmeyer text, xii, 4, 6, 36 


Genitive absolute, 82, 104, 132 
God (eds), 22-25, 49-52 
Goodspeed, E. J., xiii, 3 
Grosseteste, Robert, x 


Hapax legomena, 15, 17, 21, 34, 65, 124-125 
Harrison, P. N., xi, 3, 67-68 

Hatch-Redpath (Concordance), xiii 
Hermas, Shepherd of, 16, 29, 59 

Hilgenfeld, A., xiin. 

Hobart, W. K., 3 

Holy Spirit, 61, 88 

Howard, W. F., viin., xiii 


Interpolations, xii, 118 


Jannaris, A. N., 69 n. 

Jesus 
humanity of, 23, 26, 50, 52-54, 56, 59, 72, 115 
titles of, 25-27, 52-54, 125 

Josephus, 92 

Justin Martyr, 16 


Lake, Kirsopp, xiii 

Latin loanwords, 33, 56, 90-91 

Lightfoot, J. B., ixn., xi-xii, 29-30, 64, 90-91 
LXX (Septuagint), 8-10, 38, 114-115 


Modes of verbs; see Verbs 
Moulton, J. H., xiii 


Onesimus, 18 
Oxford New Testament, 4, 6 


Paul, St., ix, 3, 6, 18, 24, 28, 68, 70-71, 88, 93-95, 116 
Pearson, John, xi 
Peculiar vocabulary 
in Ign, 7-21, 120-125; see complete list in Appendix A 
in Ps-I, 37-49, 120-125; see complete list in Appendix B 
Penick, D. A., 68 n. 
Prepositions 
improper, 74-76, 99-100, 129-130 
proper, 69-74, 96-99, 128-129 


Relative clauses, 81-83, 104 
Robertson, A. T., xiii, 83 n. 
Ruinart, T., x 


Satan, 43, 45, 50-51, 58-59, 101-102, 111-112, 118, 135 


Scriptural quotations, 92-95, 105, 112, 114-117, 136-137 


Sentence-length, vii, 139 

Sentence structure, 81-85, 104-107, 131-133 
Septuagint; see LXX 

Sophocles, E. A., xiii 

Syriac version, xi 


Textual problems, xii 

Theodoret, x 

Threefold ministry, 19-20, 44, 56, 60, 65, 123 
Torrey, C. C., 3 


Ussher, Archbishop J., x, 64n. 


Vedelius, Nicholaus, x 
Verbs 
desiderative form of, 45 
modes of, 85-87, 108-109, 133-134 
of “ doing,” 32, 61 
of “ knowing,” 61 
of “saying,” 32-33, 61 
tenses of, 24, 85-87, 108-110 
Voss, Isaac, x 


Word order, 139 


Zahn, Theodor, xi 
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